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BLITBBATURB. 


THE BLASTED OAK.* 
BY BISHOP HEBER. 

Oak, that blasted and alone 
On the war-worn mound has grown, 
The blood cf man thy sapling fed, 
And died thy tender reot with red : 
Woe to the feast where foes combine ! 
Woe to the war of words and wine ! 





Oak! thou hast sprung for many a year, 
*Mid whispering rye-grass, tall and sere, 
(The coarse rank herb, that seems to show 
That bones unblest are laid below)— 

Woe to the sword that hates its sheath! 
Woe to the unholy trade of death! 


Oak of the ancient time !—like me, 
Thou art a lorn and aged tree ; 

Thy wrinkled bark the whirlwinds tear, 
And strip thy rattling branches bare— 
Woe to the man whose foes are strong ! 
Thrice woe to him who lives too long ! 


Oak ! from the mountain’s stately brow, 
Thou view’st the subject woods below, 
O’er Severn’s waves conspicuous seen— 
But, ah! too high thy birth hath been! 
The winds have bent thee to the ground, 
And envious ivy clasps thee round. 
Then woe to thee and woe to me, 

Too near allied to royalty. 


Oak! I have seen on yonder steep, 
Thy wild arms waving o’er the deep, 
And I have marked in slow decay 
Thy brittle antlers waste away— 
Woe to the life of lingering pain, 
That prays for death and prays in vain. 

* When Robert, Duke of Normandy, was a prisoner in the old castle of Car- 
diff, he, it is said, composed in the Welsh language an ode, of which the above 
is an imitation from memory, of Bishop Heber, signified in a note accompanying 
the MS., and, further, that it was addressed to an Oak which stood on a cliff in 
sight of the castle, amidst the vestiges of a Roman camp. 

—>— 


POEMS OF THE REV. C. C. COLTON. 

Modern Antiquity, and other Poems. By the late Rev. C. C. Colton, Author of 
‘Lacon,’ &c. from the original Manuscript, in the possession of Markham 
Sherwill. London: B. B. King. 

The editor has, we think, blown his trumpet unwisely loud in his preface ;— 
but disappointed expectation may have influenced our judgment. We are by 
no means disposed to rate either ‘ Modern Antiquity,’ or the Fragments which 
follow it, so highly as Mr. Sherwi!l does. However, not to let the question rest 
as a mere difference of opinion, we will give one of the most powerful passages, 
and then our readers can determine for themselves :— 

Doubt !—Anarch vld—that staggers all— 
The mighty vulgar as the small, 

Claims from all hearts th’ allegiance won, 
Yet satisfaction gives to none ; 


And still resisted, still must reign, 
Dreaded—abhorred—reviled in vain, 
Sole tyrant he, that still must thrive, 
While any of his subjects live! 


The stoutest arm he fastest binds, 
Still strongest in the strongest minds ; 
Who struggles hardest, suffers worst, 
And tightens bands he cannot burst. 


Doubt to his loathed embraces woos 

One goddess—that would fain refuse ; 
Hope—fairest daughter of the skies, 
She—twith Him droops—vwithout Him dies ; 


Fear is his mistress,—she in sooth 
Flies not, but secks him, nothing loth, 
His converse courts, by bed or board, 
And loves more than herself, her Lord : 


Their union teemed one monster grim, 
More false than her—more fell than hin— 
Suspence,—that blends our double dread, 
His Mother's heart—his Father's head ! 


Doubt most dreads Truth, and right before 
Her portal stands, and bolts the door; 

Her choicest treasures too hath he 

Locked up—but cannot find the key ; 


For nought illumes his tower or wall, 
Let him that scales them heed a fall, 
Or take a ¢forch, for scarce a spark 
Hath he,—nor fights—but in the dark ; 


Shrouded in night,—the random blows, 
He deals alike on friends and foes. 
Had made the one-eyed Cyclops shun, 
This mightier giant, that hath none ! 


Would’st bind this Sampson sleeping '—He 
Alas, is sure to wake with thee ! 

One foe can foil him—but beware— 

Nor seek that dread ally—Despair ! 


Doubt's castle on Conjecture’s sea,— 
Stable from instability, — 

Rides,—lashed to moorings more profound 
Than art can solve—or wisdom sound ; 


Yet hath it weathered many a gale, 
Hath made the loftiest structures quail, 
By master-builders proudly planned, 
To stand awhile, then sink in sand ; 


Whether by craft Chaldean, thrown 

O’er Memmon’s head, aud Dendrah's zone, 
Or marble dome, or ruin wild, 

By Phidias carved, or Druid piled : 


O Ye! that followed long the torch 

That beamed from stoa, grove, or porch, 
O mourn with me? their lamps puffed out, 
And one by one—by breath of Doubt 


This is a fair specimen of the general character of the poem. The following 
is more to our taste ; but there are few such passages :— 


We, that on these days are thrown, 
Must be the oldest Ancients known : 
The earliest, modern Earth hath seen, 
Was Adam,—in his apron green. 


He lived when voung Creation pealed 
Her morning hymn o'er flood and field, 
Till all her infant offspring came 

To that great christening for a name. 


While Earth, a virgin then, repaid 
His gentle toil without a spade ; 
And, decked in flowrets, dared the plough 
To trace a wrinkle on her brow. 





Then in his teens, a stripling blithe, 

Time worked his wing, but not his scythe, 
His leisure, pleasure—his employ 

To ripen beauty—not destroy. 





Unyoked by science to the sail, 

Young zephyrs sported in the gale, 

Or wantoned with the jocund wave,— 

A truant then, but since a slave. | 
} 


The youthful Sun, with bridal smile, 
Kissed ocean—continent—and isle. 
—~- 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. | 

A work calculated to afford very extensive amusement and gratification, is 
about to issue from the press, under the title of ** The Comic Essayists.”’ It 
will comprise, in volumes appearing every alternate month, and printed uniformly 
with **Colburn’s Novelists,” “* Byron,” * Scott,” &c., a collection of some of 
the best prose papers of the light and humorous species that have emanated from 
the pens of the principal wits and men of social talent during the last fifteen | 
years. The work will be under the superintendence of John Poole, Esq.. author | 
of ** Paul Pry,” “‘ Sketches and Recollections,” &c., and it is expected will be | 
comprised in eight or ten volumes. 

The new and cheaper edition of the Life and Correspondence of Garrick con- 
tains upwards of 2000 letters from the most eminent persons of his time. This 
work, in two thick 4to. vols , originally published at £5 5s., and containing as 
much matter as six octavos, now costs only £2 10s. 

Mrs. Joanna Baillie has in the press three new volumes of Dramas, on the 
Passions, and Miscellaneous Dramas. 

The Autobiography of an Irish ‘Traveller, in 3 vols. is shortly expected. 

The Life and Times of William IJI., King of England, and Stadtholder, of 
Holland, by the Honourable Arthur Trevor, M.P. M.A., &c., will speedily ap- | 
pear. | 

Memoirs of the Life, Works, and Correspondence of Sir William Temple, by 
the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, nearly ready. 

The Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon, by T. H. Lister, Esq., auther of | 
** Granby,” &c. is announced as in preparation. 

The Life of Edward the Black Prince, by G. P. R. James, Esq., author of 
“« Darnley,” ** Richelieu,” ** The Gipsy,” is likewise announced. 

The late Baron Von Humboldt has left as posthumous works, and very nearly | 
finished, a Treatise on the Languages of the Indian Archipelago, as derived | 
from the Sanscrit ; and another on the Origin and Philosophy of Languages in 
general. 

Lady Raffles is preparing for publication an octavo edition of the Memoir of 
Sir T. S. Raffles. 

The following works are likewise announced :— 
The Fossil Fruits and Seeds of the London Clay, by J. S. Bowerbank ; with 
numerous plates, by J. D. C. Sowerby.—The Prime Minister, a political and | 
heroical poem, dedicated to Sir Robert Peel, by a peer.—The Mechanics of 
Law-Making, by Arthur Symonds, Esq.—Travels in the West Indies. and some | 
Notice of a short Residence in North America, by Dr. Madden.—Ernest Camp- 
bell; a new historical novel by John Ainslie, Esq.—Twenty Years’ Retire- | 
ment, by Captain Blackiston, author of ** Twelve Years’ Military Adventure.”’-— 
The Young Queen.—Sketches of Bermuda, by a Lady.—Scenes and Charac- | 
| teristics of Hindostan, with Sketches of Anglo-Indian Society, by Emma Ro- 
berts.— London, June 1, 1835. 








sins | 
SIR MATTHEW MEDDLE. | 
A SKETCH. 

Sir Matthew Meddle is the most obliging creature in the world ; consequently | 
—he has done an infinite deal of mischief in it. He will assist you; he will 
serve you : he will undertake to do for you that which you in vain assure him | 
nobody can do satisfactorily but yourself. ‘I am an idle man,” he will say : 
*T have neither business nor occupation of my own; your time is precious ; 
now do leave that matter to my management; so far from a trouble, it will be an | 
amusement to me.” But, alas! he does not consider that (as in the fable of | 
the frogs) it will be ‘ death tous.” And fortunate may you consider it, if you | 
receive such timely notice of his intention to be (what he calls) serviceable ; | 
you may in that case prevent, or at least mitigate, the mischievous effects of | 
his good-nature. But ’tis his ‘“ secret service,” against which neither prudence | 
nor human foresight can guard, that destroys you: ‘tis when he “ does goud 
by stealth,” that his pernicious kindness operates most powerfully to your 
| injury. | 

I shall not stop to narrate the particulars of seven marriages of his concoct- | 
ing, the comfortable results of which were two elopements, three separate 
maintenances, and two divorces; nor of the numerous slight misunderstandings 
and trifling differences betwixt friends, which his attempts to explain, or to 
reconcile, have brought to the decision of a jury, the arbitrament of the pistol, | 
or (more unhappily still!) aggravated into lasting hostility and enmity unap- 
peasable ; nor shall I In a word, I will avoid his example of meddling with | 
affairs which concern others, and shall state only a few of the cases in which I | 
myself have been made the victim of his kind intentions. 

‘How lavish soever of his services he may be to the rest of the world, yet 
Sir Matthew Meddle holding me, the only son of his favourite sister, in greater 
affection than any other of his kindred, or, as I sincerely believe, than any other | 
existing creature, it is not to be wondered at that upon my unlucky self he 
should have perpetrated his most cruel acts of kindness, and inflicted his friend- 
ship with the most determined violence. For as long as I can remember him, | 
he has been destructively attentive to my interests, and has acted in my behalf 
with assiduity the most fatal : I may, indeed, date his interference concerning 
me at a period antecedent to my possession of the faculty of memory, for it 
commenced even-before I had the honour of making my appearance in the 
world. The effect of this, his first service, has left an irremovable impression 
—not on my mind only, but on my left cheek ! 

One day when my mother was in that interesting situation which promised 
her husband the speedy enjoyment of the honours of paternity, my father and 
his brother-in-law Sir Mathew were dining with a large party at Long’s. 
Amongst the company was Sir Pepper O’Popper, a gentleman whose temper 
was extremely irritable, and his sense of hearing not very acute. Like persons 
| in general who labour under the latter infirmity, he was prone to consider every | 

















remark which he did not distinctly hear as applied to himself; and would guess 
at its import from the gesture, or from the look of the speaker. The glass had 
circulated freely when my father, tasting of a fresh bottle, thrust it aside ; and, 


| with an expression of mingled anger and disgust on his countenance exclaimed, 


“ Detestable! ‘tis as fiery as pepper !”’ F 4, 9 
** What's that you are saying about me, Sirt What’s that you are saying ‘” 


fiercely cried Sir Pepper; who fancied he heard some uncivil observation 
' coupled with his own name. 


My father was about to offer a good-humoured explanation of the cause of 
Sir Pepper's misapprehension, when up started Sir Matthew. 

“ Now, Ned, be quiet, pray be quiet—you are so intemperate! let me settle 
this disagreeable affair. My dear Sir Pepper—indeed, now, my brother-in-law 
meant no offence—believe me he didn’t ; if he had—why, in such case, I should 
have been the first to say, ‘ throw a bottle at his head,’ though he is my brother- 
in-law.” 

‘‘T don’t hear a word you say, Sir; speak louder, if you please,” impatiently 
cried Sir Pepper. 

“In such a case,” bawled Sir Matthew, “I say I should have been the first 
to advise you to throw a bottle at his head.” } 

Sir Pepper, who had heard nothing but the conclusion of Sir Matthew's 
speech, seized a decanter, which he hurled with desperate violence in the 
direction of my father’s head. Had that promoter of conviviality fulfilled the 
intention of the director of its course, my father’s must have terminated on the 
spot ; for (though, fortunately, missing him by a hair's breadth) from the force 
with which it had been projected, not only was it itself dashed to atoms against 
the wall, but it put the latter in a plight which rendered the aid of the plasterer 
and the carpenter eminently necessary. : 

A scene of confusion ensued: but some mediator more adroit than Sir 
Matthew taking up the affair, Sir Pepper apologized for his intemperate conduct 
towards my father, and, offering him his hand, declared that “ the misunder- 
standing was owing entirely to Sir Matthew Meddle’s explanation.” 

Ned,” hurriedly whispered my uncle, “ under the circumstances, it would 
not be well for you to quit the party suddenly, so do you remain where you 
are ; but, considering the delicate situation of your wife, should any exaggerated 
account of this unpleasant fracas be conveyed to her But leave that to my 
management. Remain here foran hour or so; I'll go home and excuse your 
absence to my sister.” 

Sir Matthew rushed down stairs, jumped into his carriage, and desired the 





| coachman to drive full speed to his sister's. Arrived there, he knocked and 


rang as if he had found the house in a blaze. 
‘«* What is the matter, Sir 7” inquired the servant who opened the door. 
‘Nothing. I hope your mistress has not yet retired for the night ?” 
‘Not yet, I believe, Sir; my mistress is not very well, but as she has not 
rung for Mrs. Smith yet, I dare say you will find her in the drawing-room.” 
“'That’s fortunate!’ Sir Matthew ran up stairs, and, rushing into the draw- 


| ing-room, exclaimed, * Bessy, my love, don’t be alarmed.” 


“ Alarmed, Matthew. Good heavens ! what has happened ?”” * 
*T tell you not to be alarmed. I came purposely to prepare you. 
‘“ Prepare me! For what? For heaven's sake "y 


“°Tis nothing in the world—though it might have been! Poor Ned! When 





| I was at Barbadoes I saw a man’s head dreadfully fractured by a similar thing, 





but Now, how ridiculous you are to be alarmed, when I came on purpose 
to prevent it. The affair is simply this, my dear sister :—Ned has just had a 
slight disagreement.—Now, why will you be alarmed! In fact, it was not a 
disagreement, but merely a slight misunderstanding with an Irish officer, who 
dashed a bottle of claret at him with such violence that it literally smashed 
the Y 

At these words his dear sister fainted. In the course of that same night I 
was ushered into the world, although my appearance had not been calculated 
upon so soon by at least three weeks. A brilliant claret-stain on my left cheek, 
nearly as large as the palm of my hand, is the consequence of Sir Matthew 
Meddle’s first kind interference in matters affecting me. 

Though an only son, I was never, except in so far as the blemish I have just 
mentioned may afford me a claim to be considered as such, a spoiled child. By 
my father’s death, which happened when I was only two years old, I was left 
entirely under the care and control of my mother. A woman of strong sense, 
she was aware of the dangers to which the temper and all other qualities which 
go to the formation of character are exposed by the early and undue indulgence 
which is but too frequently extended to that interesting specimen of human- 
kind.—a * sole pledge of affection.” With a strong check upon her own feel- 
ings, therefore, which naturally inclined to humour me rather than displease, she 
never—at least so long as I can recollect—she never sacrificed the just to the 
expedient ; or, in the more appropriate language of the nursery, she would 
never allow the dear child to have its own way in everything rather than hear it 
ery. ‘ Children,” she would truly say, ‘‘ are much earlier and more readily to 
be taught to distinguish the right and the proper from their contraries, than 
thoughtless parents give them credit for: they will sometimes, indeed, cun- 
ningly seem to confound them ir order to serve their own little purposes.” This 
may appear to be a long introduction to so small a portion of a short story, but 
(to say nothing of the natural bias of my mind, which bears me unconsciously 
into the serious and the philosophical) it is not altogether unnecessary. 

My fond uncie’s notions on this subject differed altogether from my mother’s. 
He was fur humouring me in everything, lest opposition and restraint should 
spoil my temper. He thought my demands for sour apples and indigestible 
pound-cake were neither unreasonable nor too frequent ; and that my complaints 
—though, heaven knows, I never complained at all—of the length of my les- 
sons and the shortness of my play-time were not without foundation. He 
would therefore “ advise"? my mother to relinquish her own system and adopt 
his. But my mother, though she tenderly loved her brother, entertained not 
the slightest respect for his understanding ; and (her mind wearied, her patience 
exhausted, and her temper ruffled by his uncalled-for and pertinacious counsel) 





| the certain consequences, to me, of uncle Meddle’s interference in my favour 


were tasks lengthened and indulgences abridged, with an occasional whipping 
for having * set on” uncle Meddle,—a notion plausible, but by no means true, 
inasmuch as his unlucky interferences were always the spontaneous suggestions 
of his own benevolent heart. 

In my ninth year I was placed under the care of the Reverend Job Whackall, 
at that extensive and celebrated market for the sale of education, Tumham 
Green. There I remained till my twelfth. Just before I quitted this school a 
prize-medal for the best English essay was offered by the master. For this I 
was one of three competitors. ; : 

“ Brother,” said my mother to Sir Matthew, “T am exceedingly anxious 
that Frederick should gain the medal; it will be such a spur to his exertions 
when he goes to Eton. Indeed I have great reason to believe he will. for Mr. 
Fagmore, the head-usher, has privately assured me that Frederick’s exercise is 
all-to-nothing the best he has seen. ‘To-morrow they are tobe sent in to Mr. 
Whackall, and on the day after he will award the prize. I earnestly hope my 
dear boy may win it.” : 

“He shall!” exclaimed Sir Matthew Meddle, and he instantly quitted the 
room ; leaving my mother in raptures at the heartiness of his exclamation, 
which she considered as a sure prognostic of success. a's “ 

Within an hour after this I was agreeably surprised by 4 visit from Uncle 
Matthew. Leave was asked and obtained that I should go and dine with him 
at Richmond. “ And put your exercise into your pocket, Fred,’ whispered Sir 
Matthew. As we were stepping into the carriage the kind-hearted Fagmore, 
who had followed us out, patted me on the head and said to my uncle, “ He’ll 
beat the best of them, Sir, I’ll answer for it.” 
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did me the honour of introducing me to his Lordship 
** Young gentleman,” said Lord * * * *, * Doctor * 

to me in a manner which does you honour. 

turn home. 


***has mentioned you 
I understand you are about to re- 
Have you decided upon any particular course of life?” 

‘*No, my Lord,” replied I; ‘but, if I might choose, I should prefer some 
official employment.” 

** Well, Sir,’ continued his Lordship, “it may be in my power to promote 
your views. Pray do me the favour of calling upon me as soon after your ar- 
rival in town as may be convenient to you.” 

On my return home I communicated to my mother, and to Sir Matthew Med- 
dle, who was kindly in waiting to welcome me, the fortunate occurrence. My 
mother was overjoyed at the prospect of fortune, and of distinction also, thus 
unexpectedly opened to me. Sir Matthew saw me within three steps of be- 
coming Prime Minister ! 

‘Fred,’ exclaimed he, “ your fortune is made, unless, indeed, you mar it by 
any indiscretion of yourown. ‘The great political leaders are on the look-out 
for talent wherever they are likely to find it. I know they are—they can’t do 
without it. Now, take my advice ; don’t accept of any petty clerkship ; no red- 
tape affair. Private Secretary to his Lordship—that’s what he wants you for 
I’m certain ; so don’t you be satisfied with anything less.” 

* But, surely, Sir, as a first step 

“ First step, indeed! Why be content with a foot in the stirrup when you 
may take your seat in the saddle? Private Secretary—that’s the high road to 
preferment :—‘ aut Ca@sar aut Nullus,’ say 1, Fred; and Private Secretary you 
must be.” 





The next morning I paid my visit to Lord * ** *, and was very graciously 
g ys 


received. 
‘**T am a man of business, Sir,”’ said his Lordship, ‘so at orce to the point 
Doctor * * * * spoke of you in a way which has left no doubt upon my mind of 


your capabilities for any employment not necessarily requiring practice in office 
and experience in the world 


| 


| the obstacles which impeded our march, great 
tenfold greater 


tured guns: their carriages were broken, and they could not in consequence be 
removed, the French set fire to the wheels, which were still smoking. 
In less than two hours we reached the heights which command Madrid; the 


soldiers ran forward to catch a glimpse of the countless steeples that were distin- | 


guishable through the haze, and their joy was its height when they beheld a city 
which had cost them so much toil and hard-fighting to gain the possession of. 
‘Teo thousand voices, at one and the same moment, vociferated ** Madrid! Mad- 
rid!’ The enthusiasm of the army was further increased by the thousands upon 
thousands of Spaniards that came from the town to accompany us in our entry ; 
for miles leading to the capital the roads were crowded, almost to suffocation, 
by people of all ranks, who seemed to be actuated by one simultaneous burst of 
patriotism, and it was with difficulty that the march was conducted with that 
order which we were in the habit of observing. ‘The nearer we approached the 
city the greater was the difficulty of getting on, for the people forced themselves 
into the midst of our ranks, and joined hand in hand with the soldiers. 
Wine was offered and accepted, though not to the extent the Spaniards wished, 


| if the men totally shunned the company of the fairer sex, and engrossed them- 
| selves more with the news of the day than the gayety of the Prado. Much has 
been said of the jealousy of Spaniards, and in England it is a generally received 
opinion that they are a jealous race, but I never found them such,—quite the 
| contrary. In Madrid a married woman may go to any house she pleases, or 
where and with whom she wishes. ‘They might have been a different people 
when Spanish romances and Spanish plays—old ones I mean—were written, but 
if the manners and habits of the people were then truly narrated, I can with 
truth say that no nation in the world has undergone a more wholesome, thorough, 
and radical reform than Spain. 

While we thus continued to pass our time in gayety and idleness, other divi- 
sions of the army had moved onwards towards Burgos, which was strongly held 
by achosen garrison under the command of an experienced and skilful general of 
the name of Dubreton. The means at the disposal of Lord Wellington to effect 
its reduction were not of that magnitude to warrant a confident hope that the 
enterprise would be as successful as the two former sieges of Rodrigo and Ba- 





: lajoz; but so much was at stake on the issue of the thing that it was resolved 
but the suldiers were two well-disciplined, and felt too proud of the station they | ‘ : . 


held in the estimation of the people, and in their estimation of themselves, to 
allow anything bordering on excess to follow the latitude they thus had. 
was nothing like intoxication, not the slightest irregularity, and the appearance 
of the officers, almost all of whom were mounted, and the respect with which 
they were accosted by the soldiers when occasion required it, was so strangely 


to hazard the trial. Meanwhile we continued at Madrid, and either enjoying 


Ther the amusement of the theatres, the luxuries of the hotel called El Fonte d'Oro, 
, e | 


the hospitality of the good citizens, or the gay but noisy scenes at the Calle de 
Baimos, we passed our time as agreeably as men could do, considering the scanty 
| amount of pay which was issued to us, for from the difficulty of getting a sup- 


entettied ales tn tan Monat af the Wedsa ot in Guay tallied of 0 ply of animals sufficient to bring up specie from Lisbon, where there was an 
c stec y J se aisc -] Pp rre Ss ( f > ‘ . _ P , ¢ > > 

i oose discipline ae peach thay -/ Mapes cn wags! | abundance, the army was at this period five months in arrear of pay, and except 
bands of half-naked creatures that composed the army of their own nation, that | y 


it may be fairly said no troops ever entered any capital with all the requisites 
necessary to ensure them a cordial as well as respectful reception, as the British 
army did on the present occasion. 

At length we entered that part of the town near which the palace stands, but 
t as they were before, now became 
Nothing could stop the populace, which at this period near- 
ly embraced all that Madrid contained, from mixing themselves amongst 


for the commissaries and some paymasters who cashed our bills (at seven shil- 
lings the dollar!) many of us would have been in a sad plight. Those who wer 
enabled to raise money at this enormous percentage got on well enough, but 
others, who were limited in their resources, were obliged, per force, to be lookers 

| On at all that was passing. rs 
My regiment (the 88th) established a mess at an hotel kept by a Spanish wo- 
man who had been married to a Frenchman, but who made his escape with King 


. —T . : : ; Joseph. We paid her a dollar a day each for our dinner and a bottle of wine 
I am satisfied, however, that when you shall have | us. The officers were nearly forced from their horses in the embraces of the * °°! i ig i bill weekly, and 
: . tad “ : ; Our paymaster, Rogers, was a good man, and discharged our bill weekly, av 
acquired these, it will not be by lack of ability that your progress will be im- | females, and some there were who actually lost their seats if not their hearts. although we all considered the price high, no one complained, thinking it better 
a +: . , | @ ol e -onsk >( > n 2d, 
peded. Now, Sir, a place is vacant in my office, and immediately under my | Old or young, ugly or well-looking shared the same fate ; and one in particular, 6 ‘8 P ad F 
owneye. The salary attached to it is but £150 a year; but the duties it in- 


volves, if well executed, are of a nature to lead to much—higher—things. If 
you will accept the place, it is at yourservice. But consider well my offer, con- 
sult your friends upon the subject, and, in three days from this, favour me with 
your decision. J have many applications for the post; but shall keep it open 
till [hear from you.”. Having concluded, he shook me cordially by the hand, 
and I withdrew. 

So lucky a start in life falls to the lot of but few; neither my mother nor 
myself, therefore, entertained a moment's doubt upon the propriety, of my in- 
stantly availing myself of it; so, without hesitation. we resolved that on the 
next day [I should (as the French express it) “offer my adhesion.” But my 
kind uncle thought differently : he had no notion of seeing his dear nephew an 
official drudge ; he knew best, as he said, what was good for me and what | 
was capable of ; and Private Secretary | should be before I was a week older. 


* Pray, brother,”’ said my mother, in the most imploring tone imaginable, | 


“* pray don’t interfere in this matter. You mean well—I know you do—but 
there is a fatality in all your good intentions. Now, promise me that you will 
neither see Lord * * * *,nor speak to him, nor write to him upon this business.” 

‘* T promise,’ replied Sir Matthew ; “ but leave the 
ment, and if Fred be not Private Secretary, never trust me again.” 
which, he departed. 

‘* What can he intend to do’” exclaimed my mother in alarm. * His inter- 
ference, which is always unfortunate, must be prevented. Do, my dear Frede- 
rick, go to Lord * * * * very early in the morning, and accept the place.” 


Saying 


matter to my manage- | 


aving ascertained that his Lordship had left town, and that he would not | 


return till ten o'clock the following morning, I left a note to acquaint him that I 
intended to do myself the honour of waiting upon him at half-past ten “ con- 
cerning the affair in question.” 
the very best of his good intentions! 

The next morning, as the chimes sounded the half-hour, I was ushered into 
the presence of the Secretary of State for the ——— Department. He was 
writing, and received me with cold civility ; and, scarcely raising his eyes from 


the paper upon which he was occupied, desired I would take a seat Then— 


still not looking at me—he slowly shoved a newspaper a few inches across the | 


table towards where I was sitting, and requested I would read a paragraph 
against which he had placed an ink mark. The paragraph was as follows :— 

’ “ We understand that Mr. Frederick G* * *, who has just returned from 
Eton, loaded with the highest academical honours which that celebrated founda- 
tion can bestow, has been offered a paltry place in the office of Lord * * * *, 
Secretary for the Department. We are unwilling to believe that such an 
offer can have emanated from his Lordship himself, whose discernment and 
liberality are well known. Our informant must mean the situation of Private 
Secretary to his Lordship, for which Mr. G. is eminently qualified, and which is 
at present filled by Sir W—— LL—_, who, we think, is utterly unqualified for 
it, although we entertain a very high respect for his talents, and which, we are 
of opinion, are well adapted to the duties of the place said to be offered to Mr 
G. We would advise Mr. Frederick G * * + + to remonstrate with his frrend 
Lord * * * * on the subject ; é 
(whose abilities, by-the- 





And now, thought I, I defy Sir Matthew and | 


. ‘ . and ot 
’ to have the certainty of having right good cheer while we were in the land o! 
an old friend of my own, and a remarkably plain-looking personage, was nearly | y den, ipa 


suffocated in the embraces of half a dozen fair Castilians. When he recovered 
himself and was able to speak, he turned to me and said, ‘* How infernally fond 
these Madrid women must be of kissing, when they have nearly hugged to death 
such an ill-looking fellow as me.”’ I would mention his name, but as he is still 
alive he might not like the joke second-hand. We soon reached the Convent 
of St. Domingo, near the Plaza Major, which was destined for our quarters, and 
for a time took leave of these people who had so cordially welcoined us to their 
capital. The soldiers, thus quartered, were left to arrange their barracks, while 
the officers, who were billeted in those parts of the city adjoining the barrack, 
proceeded to occupy the houses allotted to them, and to partake of the hospitali- 
ty of their patrons. 

Evening had scarcely closed when every house was illuminated, 
glare of light which the huge wax candles and torches, placed outside each bal- 
cony, threw out, so completely lighted the town, that night seemed to be con- 
verted into day, and the whole population of Madrid might be said to fill the 
streets. Nothing could exceed the popular feeling in favour of the British, and 
although the ancient palace of the Retiro was garrisoned by two thousand five 
hundred French troops, with a park of artillery at its disposal, sufficient to batter 
down the city, the gaiety was continued as if no enemy was within several leagues 
of the place. The illuminations lasted for three nights, during which not the 
slightest irregularity or mis-understanding took place. 

On the morning of the 13th of August, the General commanding the fortress 
of La Chine having refused to give it up, orders were given to carry it by storm. 
The 3d, or “ fighting division,” as ours was called, was selected by Lord Wel- 
lington for this duty. At eight o’clock in the morning all the ladders were in 
readiness, and the division commanded by Sir Edward Packenham defiled under 
the walls of the botanic gardens. The sappers had succeeded in opening several 
breaches in the wall, and the fire of the riflemen in the interior of the gardens 
announced that the attack of the outposts had commenced. One hundred thou- 
sand people of all ranks, ages, and sex crowded the streets, houses, and house- 
tops to witness the contest. No sooner was the first gun fired, which was the | 
signal for attack, than a universal shout was raised by this vast multitude of | 
spectators, and it would be very difficult indeed, if not quite impossible, to de- 
scribe this animated scene. The soldiers, infected by the example thus set 


| them, cheered in turn, and it was several minutes before any word of command 


} 


} 


| 


could be heard from the Babel-like tumult that prevailed. 


Little or no orders 
were given—they were unnecessary 


The men were directed to carry the fort | 
at the bayonet’s point, and this was all that was said or necessary to be said. 

The troops were then put in motion, and this was the signal for another burst of | 
enthusiasm from the Spaniards, several of whom joined our ranks. The viras 
how became so tremendous that nothing else could be heard, and the leading 
platoons had made some progress through the shrubberies before the order to 
halt was known; owing to this a few men were killed and wounded, and those 
old and tried soldiers lost their lives or were disabled in a mere bagatelle, for the 
French General commanding in the fort displayed the white flag in token of 
submission the moment he saw the third division in movement towards the 


and we doubt not the Right Honourable statesman | Retiro 
bye, though we think highly of them, are, we apprehend, j 


The fall of this place was of vast importance to us. In it was found a large 


, clothes and another suit given him in their stead. 


| unworthy. u ; 
| sce a brave man honour a poltroon whom he despises.” —General Sarrazm 


the living, than the chance of never touching a sous of our arrear of pay which 
| we thus mortgaged, by a sort of post-ebit, to our worthy pagador. 

! An event was now about to take place that engrossed much of the conversa- 
tion of all Madrid, and created amongst the army no little curiosity. It was the 
condemnation to death, by the garrofte, of a Spanish priest named Diego Lopez 
This ill-fated man, it appears, had been, for some time previous to his arrest, 10 
the pay of King Joseph; he acted as a spy and gave circumstantial information 
of all that was passing in our army. Accurately acquainted with his proceci- 
ings, the police agents narrowly watched his motions. For some days he had 
been missing from his lodgings in the Calle de Barrio Nuevo; but no inquiry 
was made after him by the police, they being too conversant in their calling to 


TI t | raise any suspicion in his breast by a step that they knew would be abortive; 
1€ vast | : 2 5 


but his return was eagerly looked for, carefully watcned, 


and his apprehension 
made more certain. 


At length he did return. It was midnight when he reached 
the barrier at the Toledo gate, where a police agent was stationed. He was 
asked but few questions and was allowed to pass, and mounted as he was on 4 
jaded horse fatigued by a long journey, it was not difficult for the agent to keep 
near enough to him to track him unobserved to his dwelling. The trampling o! 
his horse was soon recognized by an old woman who kept watch for his return. 
A light was placed at the window as a beacon that all was safe within, and he 
was about to dismount when he was seized by three police agents who hurried 


him away to the bureau of the director, while another entered his bouse for the 


purpose of seizing his papers. He underwent an immediate examination, but 
nothing ceuld be elicited from him to criminate himself, and no papers, except 
ing commonplace ones, were found at his lodgings. He was then stripped of his 
Every part of his dress was 
examined, the linings carefully parted, his clothes in fact cut into shreds, when 
at last, after a scrutiny of an hour, was found, folded up, in a button, covered 
with cloth, which corresponded with the rest, a note from King Joseph to some 
person in Madrid, briefly detailing the information he had received from Lopez, 
and asking his advice as to the plans to be pursued. No more was required, ~~ 
indeed necessary. to confirm his guilt, and the next day he was, by the orders 0! 
Don Carlos de Espanaga, Governor of Madrid, hurried before a military tribu- 
nal summoned together to try him. The only evidence brought forward agains 
him—indeed none other was necessary—was the concealed note ; and nothing 
could induce him to betray the name of his confederate. The trial was there- 
fore of but short duration, and when called upon by the President to make his 
defence, he calmly stood forward, and looking his judges full in the face prepared 
to address them. 

Every eye was fixed upun him, and it would be difficult to look upon a ~~ 
amore imposing figure. In stature he was about five feet eleven inches, and or 
make was in proportion to his height ; his lank black hair lay flat on his fore = 
and hung behind over the cape of his coat in loose but neglected masses: 41S 
face bore the marks of care, and his fine dark eye was sunk and wan,—he et | 
in short, the outline of a once fine, but now broken-down man. Having wipe? 


ro) il . was certain y 
* “Lord Wellington granted him the honours of war, of which he was eee é 
It is allowable to profit by the cowardice of another, but it 1s pam 
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away the drops of sweat that covered his forehead, caused by the heat of the 





weather, the crowded state of the court, and, no doubt, the agitation of his mind, | 


he spoke as follows ioe 

«Jt is now something more than two years since I first attached myself to the 
service of his Majesty king Joseph : during that period I have served him faith- 
fully, and with the utmost diligence. I have rendered him some service, and he 
will be, I doubt not, sorry when he learns my fate. I have said that I served his 
Majesty faithfully : the expression 1s too weak—I but lived for him; and the 
only regret I feel in now laying down my life, while endeavouring to promote his 
interests, is, that I have not been able to succeed in this, my last mission, which 
is the only one in which I ever failed. Gentlemen, I have done” He then 
bowed to the court, and resumed his former place 

During the delivery of this short but impressive speech, the court and specta- 
tors were silent. When it was concluded, a buzz of admiration and pity burst 
forth from almost every person present, and there were many who would, if they 
jared. have expressed their sentiments more fully, but the strong guard which 
occupied the hall was sufficient to maintain order ; and though no lives were 
lost, many arrests took place. 
conducted the prisbner, under a strong escort, back to his dungeon; and the 


court being cleared, the President asked the opinion of the members as to the | 


guilt of Lopez. ‘They were unanimous—indeed there could be but one opinion, 
and by that his life became the forfeit. ‘The sentence pronounced against him 
was, that he should suffer death by strangulation, on the following day, at two 
o'clock ; and the Plaza Major, or Great Square, where a vast market is daily 
held, was the spot decided upon as most fitting for the execution. 

This decision was soon known throughout Madrid; and so greatly does the 
bent of man lean towards sights and scenes of horror, that, notwithstanding the 
individual was a priest, and one belonging to a nation proverbial for its supersti- 
tion, the catastrophe that was about to befal him, so far from calling forth com- 
miseration, was hailed with joy by the populace of the city, who counted with 
impatience each hour as it tediously followed the one that preceded it, until the 
moment arrived which was to gratify their curiosity. 












: ceremony occupied but a few moments; and when the | although deprived of life and sound, looked so like nature sleeping, that we 
priest had finished reading, he stooped down to kiss the cheek of the ill-fated almost unconsciously lowered the tone of our voice lest the slightest noise might 
Lopez. He then closed the book ; the man behind him threw the cloth over | awaken her. Immense blocks of granite lay in irregular piles, as they had fallen 
the victim's face ; the executioner turned the screw, and Lopez was dead. The | from the giddy height on either side, and others had so much the appearance of 
two priests hurried down the steps, and in their confusion and fright, ran head- | being detached from the sides of the ravine, that it required no small nerve to 
long under the horses of the cavalry which were posted round the scaffold. One | venture under them with any degree of confidence. Large fragments of har- 
of them, a corpulent man—as indeed most priests are—was dreadfully lacerated, | dened earth, or of calcareous substances containing fossilized shells or bones of 
but the other escaped uninjured. | different animals, more or less broken in their descent, lay promiscuously scat- 

During the entire of this scene, the vast crowd preserved the most profound tered in our path, affording an irresistible evidence of the devastating power of 


| hand of Lopez. 


When order was restored, the chief of the police | 


silence ; but the sight they had just witnessed was succeeded by another of a 
more disgusting nature The assistant executioner removed the cloth from the 

face of the dead man: it was perfectly black; the eye-balls were forced from 
their sockets ; the throat was pressed quite flat. 

, ‘The troops then defiled out of the square, the multitude dispersed, and by six 
| o'clock in the evening not more than twenty persons were near the scaffold 
| upon which the dead priest was still bound. ‘The body was at length put into 
| a cart, the platform was removed, and the spot which so short a time before was 

the theatre of this tragedy, now bore no evidence of the horrid scene that had 
| been acted upon it. 
The day but one after this event, it was publicly announced that, in honour 
| of the British Army, the Plaza de los Toros, which had been shut for many 
| years, was to be opened, and bull-fights exhibited upona scale of grandeur and 
| magnificence hitherto unrivalled —[ T'o be continued. } 


——. 
POLAR SCENES.---No. LI. 


My second number of Polar fragments closed with our magnificent bear-hunt 
j at Port Bowen. On the following morning the lifeless carease was brought to 
| the ships in the sledge, and the naturalists commenced measuring, skinning, and 
| preparing the skeleton for the British Museum. It wascold work. The Esqui- 
| maux, when suffering from the intensity of the weather, during an operation of 
this kind, make fresh incisions in the body, into which they thrust their hands, 


the sun during his short reign in those regions. 

Upon one of those large blocks which seemed chiefly composed of aragonite, 
we sat down to discuss the contents of our wallets. I have heard it said that 
one cannot drink Hodgson’s pale ale in perfection until he goes to India to try 
it; and I say that Donkin’s invaluable preserved meat can only be truly esti- 
mated for its delicious flavour in the Polar regions. While we were feasting on 
our scanty portion, and stimulating our inner man with some half-frozen eau de 
vie, a large raven made an abrupt ascent from a cleft in the rocks directly over 
our heads, and balanced himself with extended wings in the only aperture 
through which the cloudless sky was visible, the reverberating rocks sullenly 
echoing his dismal croak, and the driven snow marking more strongly the con- 
trast of his sable plumage. 

There are moments when a man feels himself exalted beyond the current of 
his usual thoughts, and I know of nothing more likely to awaken feelings of this 
kind, than the quiet contemplation of the beauties of nature, whether we behold 
her decked in the bright colours of the southern clime, or in her bleak and deso- 
late state; such as she was left by Him who made the earth and all that therein 
is. For my own part I have silently gazed on the variety of forms she assumes 
at all periods of the year, and in almost every clime. I have delighted to look 
on her on a summer's morning, when the twittering song of the rising lark, in- 
terrupting the stillness of the scene, told that the world around me was sunk in 
repose—when the refreshing atmosphere, perfumed by the wild honey-suckle 
and thyme, reproved the sluggard and invited the hardy peasant to resume his 


It was thought necessary to augment some of the British guards in the neigh- | and there leave them until the blood circulates—an odd way of restoring sus- | cheerful labour; and I have also dwelt on her during the long dreary night of a 


pourhood of the Plaza; and the barrack occupied by the 88th being close to it, I, 
as the next subaltern for duty, was ordered to repair there to take charge of thirty 
soldiers, lest any rioting should take place during the night. It was five o'clock 
in the afternoon when I reached the square on my way to the barrack. It was 


| pended animation. 
of licking the slimy matter off their encrusted hands. 

teen hundred pounds. 
In December two experiments were made with Daniel’s hygrometer by our 


The bear weighed four- 


The luxury of a towel is superseded by the delicate process | Polar day when she lay celdly shrouded in the darkness and silence of death. 


The shadows of the hills’ almost extended across the harbour before we 
thought of returning to the ships. ‘The thermometer stood at 4° below zero, 
| anda light southerly breeze added a few degrees to the temperature, which in 


already much crowded with people of all classes ; some led by curiosity to see | much-lamented friend Captain Foster, to ascertain whether any moisture existed | Some measure relieved us from the oppressive weight of our winter clothing. 


if any and what preparations had been made towards erecting the platform, upon 
which the garrotte was to be fixed; others bargaining for and cheapening seats 
either at the windows of the shop-keepers, or on the tops of the marketstalls ; 
others calling out a sort of programme of the offences, &c., for which Lopez 
was to suffer; and, though last not least in the list, a host of beggars, who 
assailed the bystanders with entreaties for charity in éhe name of the soul about 
todepart! In this appeal they had a powerful auxiliary ; and many who would 
not give the one-fourth part of a real to ensure the safety of the unfortunate 
Lopez, in the world to come, ‘came down handsomely,”’ in the hope that they, 
at some future period, might get value for their money ! 

The arrival of several carts carrying planks for the formation of the platform, 
the presence of a large body of police, and the appearance of the workmen 
entering the square, dissipated anything like apprehensivn of a disappointment. 
This circumstance, or announcement, had an instant and powerful effect on the 
price of seats—the same as the intelligence of a great victory would have on 
the funds in London. ‘Omnium was above par,’’ and **much business was 
effected.’’ Every person seemed pleased with the bargain he had made, and I 
myself was among the number. I paid, by way of deposit, half a dollar to en- 
sure my place ; the remaining half to be handed down the following morning. 
All being settled, so far as related to myself, I left the square to look after my 
guard. I found all quiet in the quarters of our barrack, and towards nightfall I 
again returned to the Plaza. It was quite deserted, except by the workmen, 
who were busily employed in marking out and completing the rude platform for 
the scaffold, in which they had made considerable progress. Its height from the 
ground was about six feet; the square, or area, was fourteen by twenty ; and 
from the quantity of materials, and their grossness, it might be supposed that it 


was meant to sustain, at one and the same moment, half the population of | 


Madrid. But it yet wanted that terrible instrument of ‘death—the iron clasp, to 
complete its structure. 


The night passed over quietly and uninterrupted, except by the arrival of the | 


peasants with their usual supply of fish, fruit, and vegetables to the market 
place, where the execution was to take place the following day. 
two o’clock in the morning that I quitted the guard-house to take a little repose ; 
but before doing so, I turned once more into the square. 
erecting the scaffold were working by torch-light, surrounded by a crowd of 
peasants, who had arrived from the country with provisions. The look of horror 
which was depicted in their countenances when they learned that a Padré was to 
be strangled, was a striking contrast to the ferocious exultation expressed by the 
mob of Madrid; but such is, I believe, the difference in all countries. Scenes 
of the worst sort, which are in a manner indigenous to the inhabitants of a vast 
city, are unknown to the lower orders, who are too far removed from its vicinity 


It was not until | 


The men employed in | 


| in the atmosphere, but none could be detected. On the 21st, the wind being 
light from the uorthward, with a perfectly clear sky, the instrument was again 
exposed until both thermometers indicated the temperature of the atmosphere, 
| Which was 30° below zero. The freezing mixture, muriate of lime and snow, 
| was then applied to the covered ball. The ether soon became frozen, and the 
| thermometer immersed in it was 46° below zero, without the slightest appear- 
; ance of deposit. The experiment was subsequently repeated with similar 

| results. 

Poor Foster! Speaking of those experiments brings him to my recollection 
with painful fidelity, although I have often thought of him and regretted his pre- 

| mature death. I have his slender form at this moment before me, wrapped, as I 

| have seen him, in his long cloak with a seal-skin cap closely confined to the ears, 

| and a lantern in his hand, pursuing bis lonely path along the ice, in the most in- 
| clement weather, to the observatory. ‘There were few officers in the service 
, Whose minds could have been more highly cultivated than Foster’s, and although 
| he had a mild blue eye with a corresponding complexion, almost delicately fair, 
| his features were not the less manly or intellectual. His smile and tone bespoke 
| him every inch the gentleman; and the anxious expression of his yet more 
| anxious mind evince that searching after knowledge which had so successfully 
| identified itself with his short career. Foster, had he lived, would have been a 
| distinguished navigator; he was an excellent officer, the best nautical scholar I 
| ever knew, and a good astronomer. He often declared, poor fellow, that if ever 


| te had the misfortune to fal] overboard he should sink like a musket. In descend- | 


ing the river Chagres, he overbalanced himself, fell from the gunwale of the ca- 
| noe into the rapids, and went down like a ball of lead. 

The commencement of every month was always hailed with joy as a kind of 
era in our voyage, not that it brought with it any thing new, or that it differed 
from any of the preceding months, but it was a step, aye, a stride in our ad- 

| vancement to summer, when we should be freed from the iron fetters of the ice 
which imprisoned us, and then it would more apparently depend on the distance 
gained in the day than the time required to accomplish it. Such is, and ever 
will be, the opposite feelings by which we are, under different circumstances, 
governed. ‘lhe winter months cannot glide by too rapidly, whereas, during the 
short period of our navigable season, how fleeting do they appear! It was 
gratifying, nevertheless, to find our little colony complaining that they had not 
; time to do a hundred things they wished to do, and yet I have been asked 
| almost every week since my return, how in the world we contrived to employ 
| ourselves. 


| As the spring advanced, parties of the officers left the ships at a much earlier | 
| hour every day, each taking a different route, some to look after minerals, others | 
in search of game; and those who waited untilthe sun would do more for them | 


to be contaminated by its excesses, its crimes, and its familiarity with scenes of | jn one day than they could do without him in a month, satisfied themselves with 


horror ; and muchas | approved the justness of the sentence pronounced upon 
the culprit, | could not but admire the native simplicity with which the country- 
people gave vent to their sorrow for the fate that awaited him. 

It was three o'clock before I lay down to rest, but I slept little. I had never 
seen a man strangled, and there was a novelty in the thing that awakened my 
curiosity. I had seen men die in many shapes and under distressing circum- 
stances ; but there was a certain something so repulsive to my ideas of death in 
the word * strangling,”’ that I could not rest. I fancied myself amongst a par- 
cel of Turks. 
of the question. I took up a volume of Gil Blas, and attempted to read and 
laugh, but in vain: I could do neither the one nor the other—the garrotte was 
still in perspective, and nothing could banish it from my thoughts. At length 
the stillness which prevailed terribly told that all was prepared, and I went once 
more to the spot. I found it deserted by the workmen, who had done their part, 
and it now wanted nothing to complete it but the presence of the man who was 


The din of hammers, and the creaking of waggons, put sleep out | 


strolling up the highest mountain to catch a glimpse of the southern horizon. 
| On the Ist of February his refracted visage appeared as an avant-courier with 
| manifest tidings of the approaching ruler of light, when we should again warm 
ourselves in the glory of his reflected rays. 
| The crew of the expedition were, at this period, more particularly employed, 
| when the cold was not too intense, erecting a monument upon one of the hills 


| pice : 
| on each side, and within a short distance of the observatory. 


| and a glorious sight it was! for the ice, from the sombre, subdued, purple shade 
| of twilight now shone forth in silvery brightness, giving animation to a scene 

which had been for many months quiet alinost to sadness. Nature now began 
| to reveal herself, not by the gradual progress of other climes, but with that 
| magic rapidity so peculiar to the northern regions. 
| disappearing swiftly, and the delicate little saxifraga oppositifolia would soon 


to die by the pressure of the clasp, which hung from a beam of wood placed in | shoot forth its small purple flower through the sterile rucky soil of the arctic 


the centre of the platform. 
I have before described the height and dimensions of this platform: at each 


side of it was a flight of four steps; one for the criminal, the other for the two 
In the centre was a beam, to which was attached a chair or 


executioners. 


'clime. In no part of the globe can a man feel himself so entirely dependent on 
the invisible Hand by which it is governed as in the Polar Regions, for in the 
habitable world so much is done by art that we almost imperceptibly lose sight 


of the great workings of nature, but here we feel that it is only by supernatural | 


stool ; through the beam a clasp was introduced, and behind was a screw, Or | power that we can be released from the prison which she has herself formed. 


sort of vice, which at one turn crushes the neck. 


Having so far satisfied my | And here also we perceive the insignificance of man when we contemplate the | 


curiosity, I once more returned to my post, and awaited with impatience for the | wonderfully rapid changes which the sun makes in a day; changes which the 


coming of the hour destined for the arrival of the priest. 


So early as ten 
o'clock the square was thronged with Spanish troops, and the platform upon 
which the scaffold stood, surrounded by a strong guard. Vast multitudes already | the mutability of human affairs. 


moral strength of the universe could not accomplish. if united for that purpose, 


in a century, and it is also under such circumstances that one is apt to reflect on | 
I confess that until the operations of my mind | 


began to congregate towards the spot, in order to take possession of the places | were awakened by such scenes, I seldom indulged in thoughts thrown back upon 


they had paid for, or to secure those which would give them an opportunity of | the past or absent, but I am now sensible that ‘‘the action of the mind upon it- | 
All business was at a stand-still, and every idea, ex- 

By mid-day, | 
the square, the market-sheds in its centre, and the houses which formed it, were 


witnessing the execution. 
cept that connected with the coming event, seemed to be extinct. 


self’ is salutary and beneficial to the understanding. 


| withered grass ; of course we all went to see it, and all wondered if it could be 


| When we arrived on board we were both prepared to do justice to an excellent 
sirloin of English beef, which had been killed nearly a twelvemonth. 

A short time after this excursion a large bear came prowling up to the ship at 
4 o’clock in the morning, snuffling up the scent by which he had been attracted. 
I had but just relieved the officer of the middle watch, and the quartermaster 
and myself were the only persons out of hammocks. I descended as softly as 
possible to my cabin, took down my gun, which I always kept loaded, dropped a 
ball into it, put on a percussion-cap, and returned to the quarter-deck. ‘The bear 
was standing still within forty yards of me; I levelled my fowling piece and 
shot him through the heart. It was, I believe, the only instance that had oc- 





| on the northern boundary of the harbour, commanding a view of the entrance | 


At length, after an interval of one hundred and thirteen days, we saw the sun, | 


Her pure mantle of white | 


About this time one of the officers discovered about an acre and a half of | 


curred on this or any of the former expeditions, of a bear being killed by a single 
| ball; I had therefore the more sanguine expectation that the specimen would be 
given to me, especially as there were no more required for the national museums. 
It was, however, presented by Captain Hoppner to Mr. M‘Larne, the surgeon— 
| an equitable gift! It was a cream colour; had but recently shed its coat, and 
| spotless except where the ball had entered. 
| The spring was now so far advanced that a party was formed for exploring 
| the interior ; and in the early part of May, Captain Hoppner and eight men left 
| the ship for that purpose, Lieutenant Sherer and twelve men having previously 
| started with the heavy part of their luggage and provisions, which he deposited 
| at a distance of twenty miles due east from the ships; and as Mr. Sherer would 
| have left that station before Captain Hoppner could reach it, it fell to my duty 
to go there for the water-proof tent, &c. Accordingly, the second day after the 
latter’s departure, I received my orders; and although a trip of this kind, over 
| a wild, uncultivated tract of land covered with snow, offered little attraction, 
' still, under all the circumstances of the case, it had sufficient novelty in it to ex- 
cite very lively feelings; or perhaps I should say, feelings exactly in proportion 
| to the sedentary life we had been leading all the winter. 

The weight for each man, comprising his allowance of bread, meat, and grog, 
a change of flannel, shoes and stockings, fire-wood, and a blanket-bag to sleep 
in, having been regulated with all but rigid abstinence,—the bustle of weighing, 
packing, and making portable, occupied the morning of our departure ; and in 
the evening, we left the ships under three hearty cheers from the expedition. 
The night was fine, the snow crisp and firm, and the ruddy glow in the west pro- 
inised a warm day for our repose. It was the first time I had ever travelled 
with a knapsack un my shoulders, and with my staff in one hand, and my fowl- 
| ing-piece in the other, I got over the ground tolerably well; but my shoulders 
| ached intolerably. 

Following Mr. Sherer’s trail, which was yet fresh in the snow, we pursued 
our course due east until we arrived at the edge of a very deep ravine which 
crossed our track at right angles. Here the trail became confused, from which 
it was evident that our friends had been looking for a safe place to descend ; and 
well they might, for the sides were nearly perpendicular, and the ravine was at 
least five hundred feet deep. We diverged first to our right, then to our left, but 
there was not in either direction the print of a man’s foot in the snow. I con- 
| fess I was not a little perplexed. had it been a river instead of a ravine, the 
| disappearance of the trail would have been at once accounted for; but in this 
case one might have almost imagined that the party had borrowed the wings of 
Mercury, and taken a flight, knapsacks and all, across the glen. 

About two miles farther on we again came on the trail, which led us to a 
small mound of stones, where it terminated as abruptly as at the edge of the 
' ravine. I now found myself on a wide plain so completely covered with snow 
that there was not a vestige of a rock to be seen in any quarter of the compass. 
I never beheld so wide a waste, desolate and cheerless: my men were fatigued 
—we had been travelling for nine hours—often sinking up to our knees in the 
snow, the surface of which, being hard and crisp, deceived us; and yet, know- 
ing I should have to cross the ravine, I determined on doing so before we bi- 
vouacked. Returning, therefore, to the formidable pass, I led the way, doubtful 
in my own mind, when I glanced at the frightful depth, whether, with the load 
we carried, it would be possible to preserve our equilibrium. Still, if one party 
had crossed it, another could; and this reflection gave me what I felt I stood in 
need of—steadiness and nerve. WhenI reached the bottom, I looked up and 
| saw my men still lingering at the top: at length they began to feel ashamed of 
themselves, and one of them observing (what I had but recently turned over in 
my mind), * If our officer can do it, so can we,”—commenced the descent, fol- 
lowed by all but one of the party, who quietly seated himself at the edge, and 
swore he'd be d—d if he'd risk his precious life. I affected to take no notice of 
my unruly gentleman, and ascended the opposite side with my men, proceeding, 
the moment we had rested ourselves, on our journey, and in a few minutes the 
intervening ridge shut us out of his view. Then I ordered the tent to be pitched, 
| after having travelled fifteen miles. In any other country, double, aye, treble 
the distance, might have been accomplished with less difficulty dr fatigue. I 
was not under the slightest uneasiness respecting the insubordinate, for I guessed 


filled nearly to suffocation ; and the other streets leading from the prison to the | ade productive, and what might be sown init. An Irishman voted for making | he would soon get tired of his company; and in half an hour he made his ap- 


Plaza were thronged with people of all ranks. 


At length the shouts raised in | a potato garden of it, 


Some good specimens of fossils, granite, jasper, quartz, 


pearance, looking very like a fool: as he was a good soldier, and expressed his 


the streets nearest the prison announced the removal of the criminal, and the | and mica were already found, although the thermometer continued very low. | contrition, I pardoned his offence. 


huzzas from that quarter were rapidly taken up as they passed onward towards | Towards the middle of March, two of the officers discovered a deep ravine at | 
the square: they increased by degrees, and, like a vast torrent which is formed | the head of the harbour of singular beauty; in fact, the character of the sur- | regions. 


This is, by many degrees, the most delightful part of a journey in the Polar 
I do not know what it may be in other countries, but let any man 


by tributary streams, each stream contributed its quota to the current, until at | rounding land was now developing itself with such delightful changes that we | travel for eleven hours over such land as this, with fifty pounds atrapped to his 


length it reached the vast vortex, the Plaza Major. 


much less hear one. 
death-like silence followed the tumult that had preceded it. 


At this place the shouts | 
were 30 deafening, that for some minutes it was impossible to ask a question, 


no longer regarded it as the unproductive soil with its frozen coat of snow. 
| Ashort time after this discovery, I set out to visit the glen with a light heart, 


At length the head of the cavalcade was in ~” = @ | a lively companion, and a small flask of brandy. Our route lay along a smooth 
ne soldiers 


surface of ice, over which the snow had been accumulating for eight months ; 


stationed in the square, as also those that surrounded the platform, resumed | no waving fields of corn, stunted brush-wood, or running stream relieved the 


their firelocks; the word ‘ Los armas al’ombro”’ was quickly obeyed, and the 


entire procession was soon within the precincts of the Plaza. 


eye, nevertheless the morning was very fine, and the soft touches which were 
| reflected on the neighbouring valleys presented a lively contrast to the cold un- 


The convict, Lopez, dressed in black, with a loose cloak covering his | yaried line of snow-capped hills. The sun, pursuing his trackless course along 
shoulders, was on horseback, attended by two priests, also mounted, one at each | the margin of a clear blue sky, shone brightly on the surrounding objects, dis- 
side of him. He wore a hat of large dimensions, turned up in the front, and | pensing more particularly to our little colony a cheerful aspect, and giving it once 


his demeanour was the same as at his trial—firm, collected, and calm. 


Arrived | tore the appearance of life, health, and animation. The rocks were worn into 
at the foot of the scaffold, he dismounted with ease, and throwing a rapid glance 


fantastic forms, some pierced through like arches, others, high-towering in lofty 


first at the vast crowd, and then at the garrofte itself, he ascended the flight of | pinnacles, were more like extensive ruins mouldering into decay than the rugged 


Steps leading to it. 
wish being that they should not. 


The two priests followed, but did not speak to him, his 


face of nature ; and here and there large patches of ice, from which the snow 


He then, without flurry or agitation, took off | had but recently disappeared, lay scattered, as it were, upon the sides of the 


his hat and cloak, and handed them to the assistant executioner, to whom he hills, basking in the meridian sunshine, and presenting a silvery lustre not unlike 


said something. 
officer commanding the Spanish troops. 
took his seat upon the stool under the clasp. 


He wished to address the people, but was prevented by the 
He bowed obedience, and instantly 
His arms were then bound with | 


the sparkling brilliancy of a tier of windows when reflecting the splendour of his 
first appearance on a fine summer’s morning. 
We were told by those who had been in the ravine, that nature seemed to have 


cords, and the iron collar passed through the stake and placed upon his throat. | confined to this glen every beauty that could render it attractive to the philoso- 


This scene had a strong effect upon the multitude: the quiet but determined 
self-possession of the man; his extraordinary resolution, devoid of any bra- 
vadoing, was enough to check any indecent ebullition of patriotism ; but the 
and to call forth that 
Women 
who, to their shame be it told, waved their handkerchiefs with joy upon his 


Sight of that terrible collar seemed to awaken feelings 
sympathy which. a few moments before, was nowhere to be found. 


pher, the naturalist, or the draftsman, that is to say, within the limits of the 
| Arctic circle. 
neghbouring ravines. 


that its majesty became apparent, and then it was magnificent. 


There was nothing in its appearance to distinguish it from the 
It was a deep chasm, as if by some powerful convulsion 
the mountain had opened to allow the swelling waters of the interior a passage 
+ | into the sea; and it was not until you entered it, so narrow was the opening, 


arrival at the scaffold, now might be seen covering their eyes to hide from their 


When we entered the glen, the first corresponding reminiscence that struck 
View the horrid sight, or to wipe away the tears that traced their cheeks. 


me was its resemblance to the Devil’s Glen in Ireland, but its aspect was widely 
All was now in readiness : the collar was fixed round his throat; the execu- | different, and the majesty of this glen was more apparent because the view of it 
tioner stood behind, holding the screw with both hands; at each side was acon- | was nor intercepted by a single tree or shrub It was the native state of the 
fessor, and behind one was the assistant executioner, with a square piece of | material world in her very wildest primeval form ; and the cold, inanimate frozen, 
cloth in his hand: one of the priests read from a book, while the other held the | waterfall, with its congealed bubbles, which checked our further progress, 


| shoulders, sinking suddenly, and with a sickening sensation, up to his middle in 
| the snow every third step he takes,—and if he did not feel the luxury of a bi- 
| vouack, he must be made of iron,—and at such a moment, how delightful it is 
| to prepare for the encampment,—to feel that you are on the point of making a 
| good supper, and stretching your weary limbs at their full length under the shel- 
| ter of your tent, when the gravelly soil would be softer than the very finest eider 

down bed to the prince in his palace, and your sleep as sound as the sleep of the 
| hardy mountaineer. 

On a journey in the Polar regions one is obliged to reverse the order of na- 
ture; for the heat of the sun, and its dazzling effect on the snow, obliged us to 
travel all night, and sleep during the day. ‘The moment the order was given to 
halt, we all threw ourselves on the ground, and reclined on our knapsacks until 
sufficiently refreshed to begin our preparations. ‘Then followed the bustle and 
activity of pitching the tent, making the fire, preparing the supper, and arranging, 
with careful impartiality, the scanty portion of food for each man. Ina few 
minutes the welcome steam issued from the cocoa-kettle,—we crawled into our 
tent, closed the curtains, made a hearty meal, and warmed our movable lodging 
with the smoke from our pipes. 

Jn a short time my companions were completely enveloped in their blanket- 
bags, and each resting his head on the hip of his comrade, sank into a deep sleep, 
unconscious of their fatigue or the rugged bed on which they lay. It was some 
time before I could banish from my mind the novelty of my position, or my 
anxiety lest I should return to the ships without being able to fulfil my orders. I 
was in search of a water-proof tent,—a speck, as it were, in the horizon,—the 
| bearing of which I could not now possibly calculate on, for I could not tell how 
| much I might have altered my course since I left the ships. These disquieting 
| ruminatighs, and the heat of the sun as it increased its altitude, added to the 
| noisy sfumbers of my companions, made me restless ; and gladly would I have 

sought relief in the open air, but that I was wedged in the innermost part of the 
| tent, from which I could not escape without disturbing my men. At length the 
objects faded gradually from my sight,—my eyes were dim,—my vision and my 
| thoughts confused,—and in the ramblings of my drowsy imagination, I fell into 
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a refreshing sleep, from which I did not awake until the sun had long passed the 
meridian. = 

While the cook was preparing our breakfast, I reconnoitred our position, and 
within less than a quarter of a mile, J again discovered not only the trail, but 
the spot where Captain Hoppner had bivouacked. It is impossible to describe 
my delight,—I actually danced with joy; and hastening back to my men, we 
made a cheerful breakfast, struck the tent, and pursued the track until we ar- 
rived at the station, about six miles from where we had encamped. Captain 
Hoppner had crossed no less than six deep ravines, whereas I had only crossed 
one: so much for my good fortune in having lost his trail. We returned to 
the ships so much fatigued, that had I been asked when I went to my cabin, 
what time I wished to be called, I should have replied, ‘* This day three months.” 

—— 
FRANCIA, THE DICTATOR. 
Continued from the Albion of July 4. 


What precedes shall suffice to illustrate the character, and principles of go- 
vernment, of the extraordinary man who has been the subject of this memoir. 


I shall now proceed to give a short account of the scenery and customs of the | 


country of Paraguay. 

It is next to impossible for those who have never left England, and even for 
those who have visited some of the more magnificent scenery which other parts 
of Europe present to the traveller, to form an adequate conception of the vast- 
ness, the grandeur, or the sublimity of the scenery of South America. 

That of the Andes is of a huge, stupendous, and solemn character. It im- 
presses the traveller, as he winds his apparently interminable way between masses 
of mountains which rear their cumbrous summits far into the clouds, or as_ he 
commences the long and laborious task of ascending the gradual acclivity, his 
ride to the termination of which is to constitute a day’s journey, with feelings 
of the deepest awe and veneration. 

It is such a display of the wonders of creation, as takes him utterly by sur- 
prise, because it exceeds in immensity all that his most extravagant imagination 
could ever grasp. It realises to him so irresistible a display of the unlimited 
power of the Creator, as brings home to him with an intensity never before felt, 
the presence, by his works, of the Divinity who made them. 

He must be a cold observer, indeed, who can enter the deep and dark ravines, 
by which the first approach is made to those mountains, without sensations more 
than ordinarily solemn—impressive at once of the greatness of Him who framed 
the universe, and of the insignificance of the atom man, except considered as an 
immortal being, whose career is destined to be still new, when those mountains 
shall have “‘ waxed old as a garment,” and when, ‘as a vesture they shall have 
been folded up.” 


The scenery of the river Plate, though not of the same stupendous character 


as that of the Andes, would yet be noble and majestic, were there nothing but 
the river itself to constitute it. There is, however, much more than this, espe- 
cially as you ascend toward the source of it, which is more than two thousand 
miles from its mouth. In the whole magnificence of its course it scarcely ever 
gets narrower than a mile, or a mile and a half; it is often three miles broad ; 
and in many places it is studded with the most beautiful and extensive islands. 
The shore on either side is sometimes quite lost to the eye, and nothing meets 
it but waving forests of stately trees, alternating with large clumps of evergreen 
shrubs, that rise in groups “ grotesque and wild,” out of tbe silver expanse of 
water by which they are surrounded. 

After sailing occasionally for half a day through scenery like this, you come 
again to be obviously confined by the banks of the river, which are sometimes 
richly wooded on either side. Sometimes the water is hemmed in upon ove 
side by high and precipitous banks, and on the other overflows, like a sea, the 
marshy, and extensive tract of land called the Great Chaco. In the whole 
course of this majestic stream, from the lake Narayes, in which it has its source, 
to the mouth of the river Plate, a distance, we have seen, of more than two thou- 
sand miles, there is no obstruction whatever to the navigation of vessels draw- 
ing eight or nine feet of water. A ship of three hundred tons was once built at 
Assumption, of Paraguay timber, and floated down, without the smallest diffi- 
culty, fifteen hundred miles to the sea. 

The stream of the river Plate is called the Paraguay, till it joins at the village 
of Corrientes, nine hundred miles below its source, a branch, larger at their con- 
fluence than the parent stream. The two streams, united here, flow down with 
an augmentation of their waters, which gives a character of greatly increased 
splendour and majesty to the river, now called the Parana. 

After winding from this point in a broad, placid, uninterrupted course, for 
more than a thousand miles, it pours its unsullied and salubrious waters into 
the river Plate, so first called, a little above Buenos Ayres. From hence the 
river deepens and widens, with occasional banks and shoals, till after a course of 
about two hundred miles more, it empties itself into the Atlantic, by an outlet 
nearly three hundred miles wide. 

The flux and reflux of the tide are distinctly observable at Buenos Ayres ; 
and the water of the river Plate, impregnated with that of the ocean, 1s salt at 
the distance of a hundred miles from this. The currentof the Paraguay and 
Parana runs at the rate of nearly three miles an hour toward the sea. 

The manner of navigating the river, when the current begins to be strong, 
and the shores are much wooded, is curious. The Paraguayan sailors, strip- 
ping themselves, plunge into the water with a rope intheir mouths. One makes 
his rope fast to a tree at some distance ahead of the vessel, by which the sailors 
remaining on board heave or pull the little ship up against the current. By the 
time it gets to the tree to whichthe first sailor had fastened his rope, another has 
fastened one still higher up, by which the vessel, without delay, is again dragged 
along. 

In the manner thus described, these Paraguayan sailors, when there is little 
wind, or a point of headland to be got round, swim and work for hours together. 
In this slow and ponderous way, and by this immensely fatiguing process, day 
after day, little by little, they drag the vessel nearer to her destined port. 

It commands at once our admiration, and excites our compassion, to see the 
patient and cheerful constancy with which those men endure fatigue. The 
vigour with which they work, and the small remuneration, and rude simple fare 
which they are content to receive in return, would not only excite astonishment, 
but breed contempt, in the mind of a London coal-heaver, whose work, with- 
out being half so laborious, is paid for at four times the rate of the Paraguay 
sailor’s. 

Though a vessel is often three months in getting up from Buenos Ayres, 
against the stream, to the capital of Paraguay, very few of the sailors receive 
more than two or three pounds for their labour during the passage; many of 
them work their passage up, for the mere consideration of food. 
sists in beef, cut into thin strips, and dried in the sun. They never have bread, 
and very often not salt to it. ‘They never, even incidentally, are allowed any- 
thing in the shape of spirits or wine. 

And yet, to see these men seated around the fire which they have kindled on 


This food con- 


shore for the purpose of roasting their dry, hard, unsavoury fare, scanty as their | 


garments are, and laborious as their exertions through the day have been, there 
is not a countenance among them but what is beaming with content. 
have I seen the cheerful blaze of their fire, on the bank of the river, shining upon 
a dozen swarthy physiognomies, and showing them to be lighted up into laugh- 
ter, by the joke of one of their companions, or riveted in obvious delight by a 
story from some gifted speaker, about their native land. The pleasure, at 
length, of their frugal and even stale repast, but savoury conversation, being 
superseded by the calls of wearied nature for repose, they give themselves up to 
sleep. Stretched ont around the embers of their fire, wrapped up in their 
ponchos, sheltered by trees, and covered by the sky, they find that rest which is 
so often denied to those who woo it by blandishments more courtly, and prepa- 
rations far more cumbrous and artificial. 

There is a great feeling of clanship, or love of country among the natives of 
Paraguay 


? . | A : } 
When they meet in a foreign land (as Buenos Ayres is by them considered to | hides into bags for the tea, ahigh stage is erected, and overlaid with the branches | 
be) they are not only inseparable, but indefatigable in their good offices one to | 


another. You may hire them to work for much less than their natural wages, if 
you can give them work in company with (their own countrymen; and few or 
none of them that can go back, are ever known, permanently, to establish them- 
selves out of Paraguay. 

The country properly called Paraguay is quite distinct from the province of 
Buenos Ayres, which has sometimes, as a whole, been designated by that 
name. 

Paraguay formed part of the vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres—the richest, most 
valuable, and populous part of it. It was a bishop's see, and, as a government, 
esteemed next in importance to that of the Viceroy himself. It is the country 
in which the Jesuits first formed their most celebrated establishments, and of 
which I purpose hereafter to give a detailed account. 

You are struck, upon your first entrance into it, by the fine clumps of trees 
through which you travel, emerging, ever and anon, into clear, fertile tracts of 
country, either laid out in cultivation or covered with the richest pasture. There 
is the finest possible variety of hill and dale. You see lakes spread out in silver 
beauty in the valley, and forests that never fade into the tints of autumn, but are 
covered with a foliage rich, varied, verdant throughout the year. 

Springs pour their crystal waters, in all directions, down the gentle slopes of 
the hills, and irrigate the vale below. Cottages, lowly indeed within, but neat 
and numerous, peep forth from the most romantic situations, surrounded by rich 
and waving crops of the sugar-cane, and cotton-tree, mandioca, and tobacco ; 
while groups of palm-trees tuft the hills, or stand out in splendid array upon the 
plain. 5 

But to have a view of Paraguay scenery, in all its majesty and magnificence, 
itis necessary to get upon some of the hills, near the great stream which winds 
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| through the whole province, and thence to observe, for miles, the peaceful, broad, 
| pellucid mass of water, gliding and undulating through the country which it fer- 


sails outspread, from one point of wooded beauty to another. 

The male inhabitants of Paraguay are a very fine and hardy race of people. 
They used to be employed, before Francia’s terrorism paralyzed the country, in 
the navigation of the river; in agriculture; in the preparation of the famous 
yerba, or tea; and, finally, in felling the forest-trees, in which the province 
abounds, and floating them in rafts to Buenos Ayres. ; : 

The lower classes of females are very industrious, and almost invariably 
pretty. Many of them are very ingenious at the loom. There are specimens of 
their manufacture of cotton cloth, resembling in its texture Indian crape, and 
also of lace richer than that of Brussels, which having been exhibited to some of 
the manufacturers of this country, they confess themselves unable to equal. 

These females, partly owing to the heat of the climate, and partly owing to a 
| primitive simplicity, unintruded upon or corrupted by foreign intercourse, are 
attired in a very simple cotton robe of their own white cloth. Tt falls down 
nearly to the ankle, and is girded round the waist with a band. é 

When they go abroad, there 1s suspended over the back of their head, hanging 
' down on either shoulder, and sometimes crossed under the chin, a scarf of the 
same material, edged or bordered with some pretty simple device. They go 





without shoes or stockings; but with their small ankles washed scrupulously | reader, perceive, that in ushering so mighty a personage as the Dictator of Para, 
clean: and as the soil, where it is not of a moist sand, is covered with a fine 


green sward, and intersected in all directions with brooks, rivulets, and springs, 
| the greatest cleanliness and freshness of person are a striking characteristic of 
the Paraguay female peasant. 
| pitcher with the pure water which gurgles up from some chosen spring, or car- 
rying it to her little home on her shoulder, looks like a Rebekah : 
almost say of ber: ‘The damsel is very fair to look upon, a virgin; and she 
goes down to the well, and fills her pitcher, and comes up and says, Drink, my 
lord, and hasteth and letteth down her pitcher upon her hand, and giveth him to 
drink.” 

The population of the country is estimated at 500,000 inhabitants. But this 
includes a great many wandering tribes of Indians, who living mostly on the 
Great Chaco, or western side of the river, only visit Assumption occasionally, 
and cannot be strictly said to be under any government, but that of their own 
respective petty chiefs. 

The tribe of Indians, and that was a very large one, which was found by the 
| original Spanish invaders, occupying the east side of the river Paraguay, was 
| called the Guarani tribe of Indians. These being subdued, were established 
| principally by the exertions of the Jesuits, in many small townships over the 
| whole province. Each village had its priest or padre, appointed to teach the 
inhabitants the principles of the Roman Catholic faith. For the regulation and 
superintendence of their own municipal affairs, however, which were, it is true, 
of a very limited and passive kind, they were allowed to nominate one of their 
own body, with the title of Alcalde, or Justice of the Peace. Of this cistinction 
they were not a little proud. ‘The privilege of being put, in any one case, On a 
| footing of equality with the Spaniards who had invaded them, has always been 

acknowledged by the Indians as a mark of condescension from a superior to an 
inferior race of beings ; and they have ever expressed their sense of it by words 
and actions, constituting, In fact, adoration. 

The Paraguay Indians referred to, do very little for the benefit of the community. 
One part of the produce of their rural industry, after maintaining themselves, goes 
to purchase a flounce for the Virgin Mary, or a piece of brocade for some other 

| favourite saint. ‘The remaining part is snapt up by the padre, or in some more 
indirect way extorted forthe use of the church. The Indians are passionately 
fond of the mummery of processions and adoration of saints: and their idolatry 
| is pretty equally divided among these, the priests themselves, and the persons 
holding any official situation under government. The Roman Catholic religion, 
in those remote regions, is to all intents and purposes one of strict idolatry. 

This is one class, the Guarani Indians I mean, of the inhabitants of Paraguay. 
Next to them are the peasantry descended from the old Spaniards, and if not 
without a mixture of Indian blood, yet so attenuated by the lapse of time as to 
be now scarcely traceable 


as common day-labourers, collectors, and preparers of the yerba, wood-cutters, 
and navigators of the river. They are a tine athletic, hardy, and trustworthy 
race of men. The ofher class is an equally tine race. 
generally, of small tracts of ground, which, with the cottage upon it, often re- 
paired and sometimes wholly rebuilt, has been in possession of their forefathers 
for three or four generations. 

The class next above these, in the scale of society, is the larger landed 
proprietor. His little estate yields him the sugar-cane, tobacco, mandioca, 
cotton, the sweet potato, and almost erery other kind of vegetable, and every 
variety of tropical fruit. He has frequently, besides his little agricultural estate 
near town, his larger grazing or cattle-estate, at a considerable distance from it 
He has, according to the country notions of comfort, a tolerably comfortable 
house, in the midst of a beautifully wooded country, finely watered, and every 
way fertile, and rich by nature. THe lives in plainness and simplicity, but in great 
abundance ; in very primitive ignorance, but in the exercise of much hospitality. 


- ~ | ‘ bs 
Every one of them, especially when filling her | jn thie we are agreed), that his country is only his footstool. 


| difficulty, therefore, in concluding with me, that the two descriptions now stand 
and you might | 


tilizes, and wafting, at the same time, the commerce of it, in busy barks, with | 


|in England?) much of this false and ostentatious parade. 


rider’s system had been, from accumulated savings in broad-cloth, 
stockings, to purchase a rich and massive caparison for his horse, 
There is in South America (and is there not, though less obvious! 


shoes, and 


y developed, 


‘als In its essentiaj 
character, whatever it may be in its essential features—whether it be mounted 


on horseback in Assumption, or rolling in gaudy state in London—it is one and 
the same sort of personage. Regardless of consistency, and ignorant of real 
comfort, it is ever ready to sacrifice to show, all the conveniences, and often the 
very necessaries of life. When I hear of a devotee of fashionable display 
having first run himself out at the elbows, and then run off to the continent to 
retrench, I ever think of my Paraguay yerba-man setting out for the woods. 

The paper which, under the title of ‘+ Doctor Francia,” has preceded this, in 
the April Number of the ‘“ New Monthly Magazine,” commences thus: « Such 
as I have described it, was the community of Paraguay, when the Spanish 
Governor Velasco, after the victory gained over the Buenos Ayres troops, w; 
deposed.” 

I forgot, in the flurry of my thoughts on the subject, that I had taken the 
perilous resolution of appearing in print; and I wrote “ have described,” with 


» Was 


| reference to my manuscript, where the description of the Dictator’s country pre- 


ceded that of the Dictator himself. 
You may now, reader, and if you have come thus far with me, most courteous 


guay into your notice, there was a certain propriety and decorum in allowing him 


| to take precedence of his country. In the natural order of things, I necessarily 





One class of this peasantry is occupied alternately 


They are the possessors, | 


saw the country before I knew the Dictator: but we have since seen (for I hope 
You will have no 


in their proper relative places ;—first, that of the Dictator,—next, that of the 
country. Please to read with me, then, the initiatory paragraph of my preceding 
paper, with the slight interlineation of a monosyllable, thus : ** Such as I have” 
now ‘described it, was the community of Paraguay, when the Spanish Governor 
Velasco, after the victory gained over the Buenos Ayres troops, was deposed.” 
That was in the year 1811. What, under the chilling sway of the Dictator, the 
community of Paraguay has become since, you are also informed, from personal 
observation, by A TRAVELLER. 
—>— 
SKETCHES ON IRISH HIGHWAYS. 
THE BOCHER OF RED-GAP LANE. 
Continued from the Albion of June 27. 

When the “ wise man” had closed the door after Ellen’s unwilling departure, 
Alice Dizney lost a good deal of the fearlessness which fresh air and light never 
fail to inspire’ She sunk upona straw seat beneath the solitary window, and the 
white pigeon flew from her shoulder to a rafter and nestled close to its mate, 
Alice would have retained it if she could—for even a bird seeking protection 
in her bosom was something to make her feel that she was not ‘quite, quite 
alone ” with the Bocher, whom she regarded, despite her superior education, as 
somewhat of a supernatural agent. He seated himself opposite his visitor; 
laying his crutch across his knee, and, folding his hands, upon it, he looked long 
and earnestly into her face. 

“Just in that spot sat your mother, come next Shrovetide will be twenty 
years,” said the Bucher, after a long pause. * Under that little window she sat 


|—her hair parted the very way of yours—her eye as blue, and as sorrowful 


looking—her lips a deal paler ;—and I gave her advice, which if she had taken, 
you would not be here, nor would she, to my thinking, be in her grave ” 

Tears were fast gathering in the maiden’s eyes; yet she raised them with an 
inguiring glance, as if she would fain know what that advice had been ! 

**Good God!” he exclaimed, “ how like, how very like you are to her now— 
poor Alice Beale !—I will tell you what I said, and I need but look into your 
face, jewel, to know, that before her heart died in her breast it taught yours the 
same batings. Ah! people little know how like one woman’s heart is te ano- 
ther’s !—’tis the werld, and the men, and, above all, the first loves they take up, 
that make the differ by the time their hair grows grey and their cheeks wrinkled. 
Well, God be good to us, and look down upon us, and tache us all the right 
way, ever more—Amin!”’ he murmured, crossing himself as he uttered the 
brief prayer. ‘And now, a lannan, Ill tell you what I said to your mother. 
‘Alice Beale,’ said I, ‘you're poor and penniless, and your father’s as great a 
Bocher as myself, and your mother’s forced many a day to eat her potatoes, 
with no salt but the tears she sheds over four small children. But never heed 
that ; wait till he you know of comes home from the Ingees, and you'll have a 
long and happy life with him, and he'll make a good son and brother to all belong- 


ing to you, for the love he bears yourself. Any way, wait ;—don’t be first to 
break the vow you swore.’ 





*** Ay,’ says she, ‘but in the mean time my mother and the young ones will 
die, and a breath from my lips could save them—could give them a farm and a 
house rent free.’ 


*** Ay,’ says IT, in return, ‘ give ‘hem a house and land, and after two or three, 


| or may be twelve months, give you ‘td 


He seldom meddles with things of the state; and is content to take rank under | 


the better class of merchants. ‘The classes enumerated, with the merchants, 
retail dealers, store-ké¢epers, lawyers, priests, mechanics, and a large mixture of 
negro and mulatto population, make up the remaining mass of the inhabitants of 
Paraguay. There is little education, but a great deal of natural simplicity, and 
almost refinement of manner, among the better classes, particularly of the females, 
in South America; andthe Englishmen who have cultivated their society, having 
any pretensions to be admitted to it (these pretensions, tuo, sometimes very 
slight), have never, I am sure, had reason to complain of the result. 

The commerce of Paraguay, fora South-American state, was very great. Of 
the yerba it exported annually eight millions of pounds; of tobacco one million ; 
innumerable rafts of wood were floated down the river ; and considerable quantities 
of cotton, sugar, mandioca, earthenware, spirits, sweetineats. and cigars, were 
also shipped. For these it took in return, chiefly flour (the climate being too 
warm for the growth of wheat), ponchos, which are a sort of coarse woollen 
mantle worn by the natives, and British manufactures. 

The manner of procuring and preparing the yerba, or Paraguay tea, iscurious 
\ man desiring to get a quantity of it, provides himself with a number of labourers, 
ten or twenty, or perhaps more. He furnishes them with ponchos for clothing, 
knives, axes, spirits, tobacco, and other necessaries, and himself at their head, 
marches to the immense and almost impenetrable forests, where the yerba-tree 
(for it 1s a large forest-tree) grows. At the entrance of the forest he adds to 

| his other preparations a number of live bulls, for food during the time to be 
occupied in collecting his intended quantity of yerba. These are the only 
| animals hardy enough to penetrate into the forest and live there. The thorns of 
the underwood get into their flesh; gnats, mosquitos, and every other description 
| of insect annoy and torment them day and night. 
| Having arrived at the part of the forest where the cutting is to commence, the 
yerba collector and his gang prepare a hut for themselves, of branches of trees 
plastered with mud, and slightly covered with thatch. From this hut, as from a 
common centre of their individual operations, the yerba cutters proceed to 


different points of the forest, generally two together, with their hatchets, knives, 
; and ponchos. 

They commence their operations by cutting such small branches of the tree 
| as have most leaves and young shoots uponthem. These being lopt off and 
| put in their ponchos, or tied with thongs, are brought home and deposited at head 
quarters twice a day, as the stragglers return, at their stated periods, to dinner 
and supper. They are warned to the former meal by the perpendicular rays of 
the mid-day sun; and to the latter by the coming shade of the night. For many 
weeks, and sometimes for months, are their operations, day after day, thus 
| carried forward. When a sufficient mass of yerba branches and leaves is col- 
lected, and a sufficient number of bulls slain to admit of their converting their 


of the tea-tree in such a manner as to admit the flame of a fire which is kindled 
| beneath, rising up and scorching them. The ground under the stage is well 
beaten so as to be perfectly hard and consistent. The embers of the fire which 
had been lit are now swept away ; the scorched boughs and leaves are brought 
down from the stage to the place which the fire had occupied ; and being by the 
| heat made brittle and easily pulverized, they are now reduced nearly to powder, 
| by the simple process of well beating them with sticks. The hides of the bulls 
| are now cut in two, soaked, and carefully sewed, so as to make a nearly square 
| bag or bale. 
| so admirably packed and beaten down with large wooden mallets, that when the 
| mouth is sewed up, and the hide become quite dry, the package has the hardness 
| and consistency of a stone. Small as its compass is, it is made to contain from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty pounds of the yerba. Of these bales of 
tea, forty thousand, annually, used to be exported from Paraguay. 
| it there was about three-pence per pound. 
| It is a most refreshing beverage, and was used by all classes of persons, at all 
hours of the day and night, in every part of Spanish South America 
| When these yerba collectors issue from the woods, their first care is to provide 
themselves with a horse bridle, richly mounted with silver, and massive spurs 
and stirrups of the same metal. They then get a large sleck horse, and having 
put upon him a saddle, overlaid and underlaid with many folds of fanciful finery, 
their pleasure is to parade about and sce their friends, gamble the little money 
they have left, and then betake themselves once more to the yerba forest, to 
labour like slaves for six or eight months more. 
It is very common to see a man in Paraguay, with horse funiture of the 
gorgeous kind I have described, without either shoe or stocking ; and with a 
| Jacket, moreover, of such scanty dimensions, that one is led to suppose that the 
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*** Give me,’ says she, taking the word out of my mouth like, and smiling the 
sort of smile I don’t like to see on a living lip, ‘give me house and land too, 
daddy ; a wooden house and an asy grave ;’ and then she put her hands fast 
over her eyes for as good as ten minutes, till, having made up her mind, she 
went on with a word [ never heard so put before—‘I should enjoy the grave, 
daddy !’ said she. 

“**My poor mother !’ sobbed Alice. 

*** Alice Beale,’ I made answer, after awhile, ‘there is but one way to do so; 
to go down to it with an honest conscience. And Alice, a vourneen, how can 
you do that when your heart is with one man and your hand with another! Take 


| my advice ;—what God in his holy wisdom put together, don’t you divide; he 


did'nt give one body to the heart and another body to the hand. Wait till both 
can go together, and don't parjure your soul, for it's what you have no right to 
do for any one, seeing that it’s the spirit God put in you, you would bend and 
bow to the dirty ways of the world.’ 

‘**T will try and do my duty, daddy ; T will pray to do my duty : but if Sandy 
Holman should come back, and I should be Tom Dizney's wife, why don’t let it 


go with hun that I married for change or wealth, but only to keep my own flesh 
and blood from starving '’ 


* The next time [ saw your mother she was Alice Dizney, and so changed ! 
1e quiet way she had was gone; she was like one afraid to trust herself alone 
with herself ; she was so loud and gay in her talk, that every one said she was 
happy, but I saw she was not; her eyes grew wild and restless; her voice thin 
and shrill, like the scream of the curlew instead of the full music of the thrush; 
and one evening late, I remember it well, I was coming home through Honishown 
ould church-yard, and close under the spiked yew tree started up the figure of a 
woman ina blue cloak, and before I came up to her—a little daunted at first I was 
—I saw it was your mother. 

“* Ah, daddy,’ says she, ‘I have been looking at what I tould you I should 
enjoy. Good night, daddy, and God so look on you, as you heed my last words. 
Make my husband let my grave be made there, just under where the lightning 
struck off the great branch of that ancient tree, so that the wind up from off the 
sea can come over the seds. 

** She passed away without another word, and that night you were born and 
motherless within one hour.” 

* And Sandy Holman,” murmured Alice. 

“Ay, Sandy Holman,” repeated the Bocher, “ poor Alice would have had @ 
narrow grave either way—Sandy married in foreign parts—the love of gain came 
over him.” 

“You were mistaken in him, then,” observed Alice, her opinion of the 
Bocher’s infallibility wonderfully shaken by the discovery. 

“*T was mistaken, and I was not; he did what she did—he gave a hand with- 
out a heart—only she did the sin for the sake of her people, and he did it for a 
reason that’s very much in the way of straight handsome men (and the Bocher 
laughed and looked at his shrunken limbs with something like satisfaction): he 


tl 


| did it for his own sake; and small comfort his lady-wife had with him, for he 


| himself t 


The mouth of this bag being left open, the tea is put into it, and | 


| 





turned out a riving-roaming blade, a smuggler. and a pirate ; and though Sandy 
Holman never came back to those parts, (the Bocher paused abruptly, pushed 
by the aid of his crutch nearer to his patient listener, and then, resuming 
his position, continued) ; but the Rep Bar was off the coast many a time.” 
Alice started—her breath grew short and thick—involuntarily she pressed her 


hands upon her bosom, while the colour came and faded—came and faded—on 
her cheek. 


You know it now.” said the old man; “you see now that he, called the 
‘Red Bat,’ and Sandy Holman, were the same. You see that the bright, hand- 
some youth, called William Neale, is son to the bould smuggler; and now you 
know why your father, stiff by name and stiff by nature, couldn’t abide the son 
of his ould rival, though brought up almost at his own door stone. It’s mighty 
quare how a man seldom forgives another man for doing what he does himself— 
loving the same woman.” 

* But William never told me this,” said the astonished Alice ; “never hinted 
it even, that his father had known and loved my mother; perhaps,” she added 
bitterly, ‘‘ perhaps his love may be of the same sort; he may choose a lady-wife 
in the far countries he is gone to; he may forget the promises, the oaths, the 
tokens ; he may cease to think of the poor Irish girl, who has suffered for more 
than a year to be bated, and worried, and threatened with worse than death a 
thousand and a thousand times for his sake, who at this minute believes him as 
innocent of the crime for which he was forced to fly the counthry as the babe 
unborn. Oh, if there was but a way to prove that he had no hand in the burning 
of Middleton farm; if there were any who knew and would tell the truth about 
that one thing—any who would tell God’s holy truth about it—I know he’d be 
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Che Albion. 


looking, Alice Dizney, when it’s to me you’re trusting—it’s to one who 
regards you for sake’s sake, may be more than your own; and that’s not a fit 

speech for even an Trish Bocher to a lady, but you’re one that it’s convanient 
to spake the TRUTH to:—because why \—feeble as you seem, you've the 
a to hould by it—‘the sheet anchor of life,’ as poor William used to 
call it—— 

« Only tell me where he is, and if there is any chance of proving his inno- 
cence,” exclaimed Alice, clasping her hands passionately together, * I will kneel 
and bless and pray for you the longest day I live !” 
uit “Thank ye, my darlint, many thanks to you, a vourneen, and a thousand 

«You told him—when ?” inquired Alice eagerly. blessings on your sweet purty face; it sooted me, you see, to let you into a little 

« Before he went away—when the country riz about the burning—he was | morsel of what's going, or to go, and it sooted ai to give you my advice ; but 
nere then for five or six days. Ah, you may look round and about you, dear, it does not soot me to let on, at the present time, either where the boy is, or if 
ind wonder where he was hid ;—did you think so ould a fox as myself would be | there is any chance of the right being proved—keep quiet, my darlint—quiet and 
after having only one earth?” om | asy—and if you can’t Oh, if you take on so, why there’s an end of every 

« But Ellen never told me this. | thing. Listen to me—don't hint. or let on anything you’ve hard this blessed 

« Ellen !—why, thin, Miss Alice Dizney, I'd trouble ye to remember yourself, | evening to any one, no matter who—but mind, keep your eyes open, and don’t 
and myself; and if you won't give me credit for a little high sort of knowledge, | put wool in ye’r ears; and above all, keep your resolution, just as if you war, 
pelieve I've got ever so small a taste of common sense ; do ye think it’s to that | what you are not, an unreasonable woman, for they’re the devils for obstinacy. 
prating hussey I’d teil a secret—a wench that could’nt talk more if she had two | Let things take their coorse, and before the next new mocn, Alice Dizney—and 
tongues as well as two ears—a romping, gadding, chattering, flirting devil—that’s | it's 1, the Bocher of Red Gap Lane, that tell you so—before the next new moon 
eady to skin every body’s paytee—that would have ten thousand husbands if | —may be—may be (for there’s nothing sartin in this world,)—but I say, before 
che could, just that she might badger the life out of them for amusement ;—tell ‘ 


u n fo the next new moon, may be, you'll be a joyful woman !” 
Ellen tell the echo up yonder a secret? No, no: Nell’s well enough in her | 


Neil's we | As Alice turned her steps homeward, she saw that the moon 
way, but better out of the way, for all her buttered talk :—she’d rather wander- “ passing on in the heavens above 


ng Willy was where he is than here.” The beautiful, beautiful moon!” 


“Indeed you do my fosterer injustice,” interrupted the warm and innocent- | was in her second quarter, and but little versed in the planetary movements, 
minded girl, ‘indeed youdu; it was Ellen who urged me to come to you for ad- | amongst divers wild conjectures, she busied herself in calculating how long it 
wee, her heart is 30 good.” would be before she appeared anew, like a thread of twisted silver in the blue 

« Made you come to me, was it ?”’ in his turn interrupted the Bocher ; “ so | arch of heaven,—her calculation was interrupted by Ellen pouncing upon her 
che might, because she little thought I knew what I did know. She wouldn't | with— Oh, Miss Ally! the blessed Vergin be praised,—but it’s myself is mad 
.x you to come to me after the whisper I gave her awhile ago. Good hearted, | with the joy of seeing you, so I am!—Wasn’t the life frightened out of you en- 
is she !—ay, as good-hearted as a cuckoo, when it kicks out the sparrow’s eggs | tirely by being shut up with him 2?” 
nd lays its own in their place. Augh! I hate your good-hearted people. Fools “No;” replied Alice, quietly. 

:hrow coals of fire upon fresh hackled flax, and all that’s said is, that though | ‘‘ No !—see that now !—well, it’s yourself has the courage !—I’d have been 
the flax is burnt, they are mighty good-hearted! Good-heartedness! it’s the | dead hours agone, I know that !” 
vave’s hood ! and the mischief-maker tramps from cabin to cabin declaring he “You have often been shut up with him, Ellen,” again said the calm maiden, 
thought no harm !” ‘and yet the life is in you still.” 
“Do you really think that Ellen would do me harm ?”’ inquired the bewilder- ** Well, now, Miss Ally, darlint,” pursued the curious girl, shrugging up her 
ed Alice. shoulders, crossing her arms, and opening her mouth, as your thorough-bred 

“She’s one, Miss Ally—and mind what I’m saying—that has but little | secret-hunters always do; “now, Miss Alice, tell me what he said, every bit of 
strength either for good or for bad ; and they’re the very worst sort in the world | it, from beginning to end, don’t miss a thing, and God bless you !—not the half 
for friends ; for with all their bathershun, the coward thinks of himself first and | of a word—that’s a darlint—the ould rogue !—Ough it’s myself won't be even 
ist, and it’s God help those who come in the middle.” | with him, may be not indeed! Now, from the time he shut the door—the un- 

‘ You are certain,” said Alice, upon whom I fear the Bocher’s philosophy mannerly cripple '—till you come away— Now,’ says he, or may be it was you 
was lost, ** that William Neale had nothing to do with Middleton farm; you | spoke the first? ‘ Well then,’ says you, or did you begin at the one time ? Come. 

| Miss machree, it’s myself wouldn't be so long telling a secret, that I wouldn't. 


re certain he was innocent of that?’ 
“ He had as much to do with it as the white pigeon that was awhile agone in | Why then, God save us, and look down upon us—is it dumb you're turned, or 
has he put a spell upon you, or twisted his comether about you?’ continued 


\ ir bosom.” 

* Then,” replied Alice, rising from her seat, *‘ come what come may, no Ellen, in unfeigned astonishment, and coming at once to a stand-still in the 
power, no earthly power shall make me untrue to my promise. He may change | middle of the lane, laying her hand on Alice’s round arm at the same time, so as 
—he may give others oaths—but I will keep mine—keep it to the very end— | to oblige her to continue motionless also.—** What is it ails my lannan ?”’ 
ime may bring to light his innocence.” “ Nothing, Ellen ;—simply nothing,” replied her foster-sister, ‘“ only I’m not 

“But if it does not, Agra!” interrupted the Bocher ; “if it does not; if | at liberty to tell you or any body else. what passed between me and the Bocher ; 
ue bad report should come upon the back of another ; if one body should say | and so ask me no questions, for I cannot answer them.” 

e thing, and another body another thing, and all should help to blacken him | ‘Ask no questions !—cannot answer them!” reiterated the still more asto- 

1c more—what then, Agra?” nished girl. ‘* No questions !—no answers! no nothing! Oh, Miss Ally, Miss 

* T would disbelieve it all, unless witnessed by my own eyes,” replied Alice. | Ally, was this the way I trated you? Didn't I always tell you my dawshy 

“Your own eyes, my darlint!’’ repeated the Bocher; ‘* your own eyes!— | sacrets, and all the sacrets I could ever make out of the whole townland? Wohin 

gh! woman's eyes grow mortal blind the minute anything comes before them | you were ill and in your bed, didn’t I tramp the whole country to get you the 

don’t like to see. People talk about foresight, and all that ; but Ill never | first news, and the greatest sacrets? Didn’t I catch me death in a bog-hole 
eve but there’s more instinct than reason in a proper marriage. Sure nobody | watching ‘Tommy Haze and Kate Lester, picking the rushes, for I knew ’twasn’t 
\d hear of a pigeon taking up with a jay for a husband; and yet your father | rushes they war after—didn’t I fish out all about Miss Bryant and my 

{ marry you, if he could, to the wild kite of the country—a hard, harsh | Lords — ” 

wgeman—that would heat an oven with Catholic bones, if he could get | 
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4 a I’ve often thought that my own father misdoubted that he had to do 

= that sinful act, though he seemed so glad to catch at it for an excuse to—to 
wa and overpowered by the sudden and unusual energy which had enabled 
ror wo give utterance to her hitherto pent-up feelings and ideas, Alice Dizney | 
burst into tears. ape “ , 

«Take a sup of water, dear; "twill ease your heart, | exclaimed the Bocher, 
«and don't try to stop the tears ; they are God’s own rivers for carrying away | 
yyrouble. Ah, darlint? much sorrow floats away with them tears ;—the boy, 
joor fellow, did not know, so hew could he tell you, how near his father was be- 
married to your mother till I tould him.” 
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“Hush!” interrupted Alice, ‘you know what trouble you got us all into 


about that, that had no foundation except in your brain ; you know how it lost 
‘e smiled at the old man’s bitterness, and for a moment there was a pause. | your poor mother her cabin ; and but for my father—” 


‘he Rocher had entered at once so freely aud so boldly upon the subject nearest “ Your father, Miss Ally, Stiff ‘Tom, though he be, wouldn’t sarve me after 
, that Alice had not been able to collect her thoughts sufficiently to 


that fashion, I know,” said Ellen. ‘ No; he’d have some regard for people’s 
isk the question she intended, and which Ellen assured her he could answer— |} feelings, which other people hasn’t—afther me taking you there, and all. Why 
namely, where William Neale then was! Suddenly it occurred to her, and | it’s not in earnest you can be, that you won't telt; and you won’t—not to me, 
sie put it with a lip quivering with anxiety. your own born, bred, and reared foster-sister ; your own Ellen! that’s been so 
‘And you say that you'll keep your promise, Miss Alice,—that nothing , much at your house, and at your command, that her mother has often given her 
wthly shall make you break it. It’s mighty odd, knowing, as I’m sure you did, | a skinfull of sore bones because she never stayed at home. Sure it’s not afear’d 
u William Neale, how often he was here ; how constant we war together—I | of my telling you are? Well, then,” she continued, altering her tone, * well 
an ould owl, he like a young sparra’ hawk! It’s mighty quare, so it is, | then, there’s no more about it. May be I’m not fit company for you, Miss 
t you never came near me before.” Alice! May be it’s too grand Miss Dizney is for her fosterer? Oh, your sar- 
vant, Ma’am—and a good evening to you—and a pleasant walk home to you, 
Ma’am. Ough, if I’d a thought ‘Ais was the way you meant to sarve me, I'd 
have had my teeth to the stumps, for I'd have eat a hole through the wall, be- 
fore I'd have let it gone betwixt you two !’—and then she burst into tears—and 
| sobbed—and ranted. ‘And I that loved you so, that would have travelled 
barefoot all over Ireland to do you good! And now,—oh, it’s little thought 
1 you have the harm you’re doing yourself !—but it’s your own fault—it is '!—you 
* Whew !” whistled the Bocher, *‘ a strong-minded man, is he? He doesn’t | pale-faced could-hearted craythur that you are! Mark my words, Miss—Miss 
hould by such things, doesn’t he !—Oh, Stiff Tom! Stiff Tom !—The weary’s , Alice Dizney, as sure as the mvon’s in heaven, you'll be sorry for it yet!" And 
the world for lying !—How many a time have I gone, ay, tin times over a} with this threat upon her lip, Ellen sprang over the ditch, and in a few minutes 
ind of cards to plaze you.—And_ never ease nor pace could I have with you, | Alice heard her voice, musical as it certainly was, but now broken and harsh 
Su Tom! till | meandered to turn up just the cards you wanted.—And look | from anger, venting itself in song. 
sharp, I tell you, Alice Dizney, for I’m not far out, if that same father of yours, | * 
i his grey ould age, has not got an idea of a wife in his head—ay indeed, no-| Few, and easily numbered, are the days between the waning and the new 
ing under the sunbeams but a wife—and a young one! A man whin he’s | moon; and yet how much of our future happiness or misery may be brought 
past sixty, never goes half way to make himself a fool; he does it bouldly, and | forth within that time—within a single day—a single hour! Alice certainly 
penly, and goes about with a grin on his face, his wig pulled tight at the ears, perceived a great change—a change which ler pre-occupied mind had before fail- 
i his stick left in the chimley corner. Tom has already thrown by his jock- | eq to notice (until pointed out to her by the quick-sighted Wise-man) in her 
coat, that has hung about his neck these fifteen years, and has sent his measure | father's appearance and manner. He was becoming absolutely juvenile—a 
Dublin for a pair of pumps, by the calf carrier,—and the very last time he | May-bush grafted on a crab-tree !—a rose-bud sprouting from a stunted and 
was within those four walls, he was as mad as a badger, because a farr woman | withered alder, could not present a greater discrepancy than Stiff Tom Dizney 
‘ned up twice at the ninth card, and so just to see what he was afther—now | and the tender passion united. Love is generally unselfish in the young, but 
i't be selling the pass on me, Miss Alice,” said the cunning old man, inter- | pever in the old ; in the old it seeks only its own gratification, forgetful of the 
ting himself, ‘for I love the memory of your mother, and it was for your feelings and interests of all surrounding objects, no matter how dear they may 
sake I wanted to sift him—TI turned up a dark woman ; well, he seemed mighty have been: it becomes a distorted passion when springing anew in the whither- 
peased at that ; and I did it again—and again ;—-and what do ye think ! if he | ed breast of age. Alice had been unknowingly suffering from its effects. The 
‘n't lay me down a thirteen !—and you know your father’s not a man to do | black eyes and shining teeth of the humble-born Ellen had created a commotion 
it for nothing !"" in old Dizney’s mind, and he thought that were Alice once fairly married and 
away from his farm, he might have a fair and fitting excuse for taking unto him- 
self a helpmate. ‘Tom loved the good word of the world too well not to be 
“riping, money, so as to have the power of appearing greater and richer than | anxious on this head ; but what could any body say, if, after establishing Alice 
® Was, that ke should trouble his head about marrying anything except his Pas the wife of a “ rale gentleman farmer,” he thought fit to have a pretty 
ughter, was, indeed, a paradox, that the simple-minded girl, who had read | housekeeper, and then to marry her! ‘To do Ellen justice, she had no idea of 
‘te beside her breviary and a few wild stories, could not read. ‘ A dark , the premeditated plan formed by ‘ Mister Dizney ” for her advancement; she 
Woman,” she repeated, ‘then it must be one of the nine old Miss O’Flanagans, | desired most anxiously to get married, and had also sundry flirtations through- 
f Bal anryle; my father often goes there.” out the parish, besides an attachment more true and real than she herself be- 
; It’s little respect, Miss Alice, you have for the ould ancient O's of Ireland, | lieved it to be, for a wild and careless reever, who had been the cause of much 
‘0 fancy that one of them would put up with a prig of a farmer, who has done | evil to poor William Neale ; the extent of the mischief this village debauchée 
i thing all his life but put fat upon pigs and cows; I wonder at ye. Not one | had done to the frank and true-hearted lover of Alice Dizney was known but to 
the O'Flanagans ever put a bit of that same upon their own, or any other | two persons—only two persons—Ellen and the Bocher of Red Gap Lane ; and 
farcase.—Miss O'Flanagans—and they that war such beauties !” | how the Bocher had discovered the only secret Ellen ever faithfully kept, was 
* How many years ago?” inquired Alice, meekly. a matter she could not understand, nor had she an idea until the evening, when 
“Ah, before you war born—though you even your father tothem. Troth, I'm | she accompanied Alice to his cottage, that it was in his possession. “ If it 
ashamed of you, so I am; the tine venerable ladies—it’s many, and many a time | wasn’t all along for Mike,’ she muttered to herself, after leaving Alice so ab- 
I tould their fortunes—never sent them away without husbands, or sweethearts ; | ruptly, ‘if it wasn’t all along for Mike’s sake, I’d marry her father to spite her, 
iid Miss Juliana, a mighty pleasant young lady—she always was mighty plea- | the little grand would-be-lady! I’m sure I could if I tried—I mean if I wished 
—and a fine figure of a woman on horseback, six feet two in her stocking it. Better, they say, to be an ould man’s darling than a young man’s slave— 
‘ps, Who was in at the death of every fox in the country, for, ay, as good as | Mike’s slave! ‘ Mistress Tom Dizney’s bran new jaunting car is stopping up 


‘ty years, Miss Juliana says ‘ Daddy,’ says she, * you always send us away | the High-street, so that the pigs can’t be druv into the Market Cross !’—how 
Wit! | 4 ’ e } 
“i husbands, though your husbands are the only ones we ever get. 


8, 
“T have often heard William speak of you, as one having more true know- 
ge, I don’t mean tossing cups, and star-reading, and lead-casting, and the 
e, but real wisdom; power to direct one, for one’s good—but my father— 
v don’t be angry, daddy—but my father wouldn't hear of the like of you, and 

ten used to say, if a child of his consulted a fairy-man, or the like, he 

would never forgive her ; he’s a strong-minded man, that doesn’t hould by such 


igs 


* * * + 


Alice was more bewildered than she had been in her life; the idea that her 
ther, devoted as he had ever seemed to ploughs, and sheep, and gathering, 





‘Your | grand that would sound in the town o’ Galloway!” continued the fair mancu- 

‘Wn fault, my sweet purty Miss,’ says I.—* Faith it is not,’ says she, ‘for here | vrer, her heart beating for one man, her head meditating upon another. ‘ And 

* am, Six fuot two, in my stocking feet, the seventh daughter of Morgan O’Flana- | wouldn’t I keep it there! and myself dressed in a beautiful poplin, all over 

fan, who never boggled at a five-barred gate, fence, wood, or water, and never | figures, and a Tuscany bonnet, with a white veil banging the breezes! I won- 
4c an offer.’ 


; And it’s myself thought the other young ladies would eat her; 
ey Opened on her like a pack of hounds, for telling the truth, and the cries of 

0 Juliana!—Shame, Juliana!—What a fib, Juliana!—My dear Juliana!” 
“se myself tremble; one of them, the pale young lady, Miss Agnes they call 
“<t, has a great taste for the stars, and wanted me to read the stars ; they're above | 


| der would Mike take on much? I’m sure I’ve reason enough to be done with 
him long ago, since he kissed Phoebe Allyson in the wake-house, and I to the 
fore. And alll went through for him, swaring to please him, or save hiin—that 
Wiblliain Neale got up the Oh, thin, God forgive me my sins! and I knew 
the boy had no hand in it, only went with others to look on! And to see how 





n every way, and no chatin them. 
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tatoes, and heaps of bad cheese—the latter commodity he had once speculated 
in, and the speculation was left upon his hands; however, there he left her, 
took a hasp off one outhouse and a padlock from another, and by dint of perse- 
verance found, absolutely found, a key that fitted the padlock—turned it round 
and round, and put it into his pocket with an oath, declaring that there it should 
remain until his daughter knew her duty to her father, who would show her that 
he would not be called st for nothing. Unluckily for Stiff Tom’s resolve, it 
was the first night of the new moon; shyly and creepingly she poked first one 
bit and then another bit of her “ silver horn ” out of the blue shell in which (to 
us) she had seemed to slumber. But she might have been at the full for aught 
poor Alice could tell, unless, indeed, Madame Moon placed herself right over 
the chimney-top, and threw her beams down the tunnel to satisfy her votary of 
her forthcoming. As our heroine sat supported, not, according to the true 
heroine fashion, upon * piles of cushions,’’ but upon bales of wool, she thought 
she heard something scrambling over the thateh—it might be the cat, or Trounce 
the terrier, after the rats—poor Trounce ! who was always getting punished 
for ‘* scraping the roofs off after the bastes of rats, which he couldn't let 
alone.” Why it must be Trounce, for now he was smelling at the chimney-top. 

“ Alice ! Alice Dizney!” 

“Hark! That could not be Trounce—he never got beyond the bow-wow of 
recognition.” 

“Alice Dizney, come to the chimney-gap, agra! It’s I, the Bocher, darlint ! 
and the new moon a cushla! both together, me and the moon, I mean. Come, 
hav’n’t [ made a sweep ef myself for your sake’ Oh, you must get up, that 
you must; sure a big troop of soldiers, bad luck to them, could get down this 
big chimley—stay—put your fut in where the bearn was tuck out to splice the 
gate. There, now your other fut, where we drew the wasps’ nest from, afore 
you war born—there! My jewel of a climber you are. Now I'll hand you down 
my crutch, and take a fast grip of the cross of it—there! Now you're in the 
free air again, jewel, God be praised! and not the first that escaped from lock 
and key, yet carried a cross with them. Augh, we're al born with a cross, only 
no one sees it for us at our birth; hope makes many a father and mother blind. 
Now, no fear of being obsarved—look at the eye the moon has to you, my dar- 
lint—how she slidders behind the cloud for fear you'd be seen. No danger, 
moony lady! no dread; Stiff Tom’s waiting for me at the Red Gap. When 
the cat’s away, the mice may play; so the boys and girls have their own little 
crawneens—their small taste of loves to mind, whin fis back’s turned. Now 
we're on the ground, and I must help you, and you must get on as hard as you 
can after me, hot fut. And when you come to my cabin, just put your ear to 
the place in the door that has a lock of straw thrust into it ; and it’s discoorsing 
your father I'll be about what consarns you to know; and when you hear me 
say twice, ‘ that’s a clinker !’ and strike my crutch in the earth, knock, and ¥9 

“T can’t do that, Daddy ;”’ interrupted Alice, *‘ I cannot play the listener, nor 
be a spy on my own father.” 

** Get out with your nonsense, it’s what consarns you.” 

*T cannot help that.” 

“After the way he’s threated you !—you've not the spirit of a bean-crake.” 

“ T must respect myself.” 

“But it consarns, Miss Ally, i¢consarns William Neale.” 

Alice trembled violently, and her heart beat audibly against her bosom, yet she 
hardly paused ere she replied—* Still I cannot—will not listen!” 

“T’ve as great a mind as ever I had in my life to let go anchor, and turn ye 
adrift, ye obstinate fay-male, that you are! and I getting every thing so handy 
for a purty play of my own!” 

The Bocher continued grumbling, yet admiring her inflexibility of purpose ; 
at last he exclaimed—* Well, then, go to the far corner, under the shadow of 
the wall, stay there till I open the door, and turn Fangs out.—You’ll do that, 
will you !—and then come and knock with a lump of a stone at the door.—Will 
you do that, itself?” 

To this Alice consented, and after parting with the Bocher, she once more 
took her way down Red-Gap Lane, while fe proceeded by a shorter path, and at 
a quicker rate to his dwelling. She stationed herself at **the far corner under 
shadow of the wall,” and though the wind was high, and the night stormy, she 
could hear that a storm raged with, as well as without the rade habitation ; 
during the pauses of the outer blasts she could hear, sometimes the Bocher’s 
loud and scornful laugh, sometimes her father’s declamation. Suddenly, Fangs 
was sent forth, with the direction, * Look out, boy—have ‘em out, Fangs!” 
The door was shut to, the discussion re-commenced, and Alice, without know- 
ing why, knocked, at first gently, and then more loudly, at the door, trusting im- 
plicitly to the Bocher’s directions and kindly feeling ; she heard a stir within the 
cabin, and to her astonishment, when the door was open, she stood alone with 
the Wise-man ; and, both exhausted and surprised, sank down upon her old seat 
beneath the window. 

** And so you got out, did you, Miss Ally! Augh! I said stone walls wouldn't 
keep you in, that I did ;—and now, I suppose what you're after is your batche- 
lor, wild Willy Neale,—you’re ready for him, I'll go bail for that! and little care 
for your ould father—Augh ! it’s the way with you all—the way with you all !— 
ready to leave him—ready to leave him!” 

How was poor Alice’s astonishment increased at this strange address! ‘ No, 
daddy,” she replied, “ I will never give my hand to a man I so perfectly hate, as 
the man my father would have me marry—but dearly, dearly as [ love William 
Neale, I will never make my father childless for his dear sake ;—until he turns 
me out starving upon the world, I will never leave him ;—nor will I marry 
without his leave.” 

**Hush!” muttered the Bocher, “look at Fangs’ ears—how they prick !— 
those I knew war coming are come,—and now,” he continued, whispering in her 
ear, ** vou must listen and no thanks to you, so get in there,—down behind the 
hurdle—be asy. will ye !—there’s shoals of room—make room for your own 
child, Tom !—now we'll do.” 

Alice felt that the Bocher had thrust her into a sort of half den, whose en- 
trance was perfectiy concealed by a couple of hurdles, upon which sundry fowls 
roosted ;—nvor was her sense of comfort increased by finding herself pressed 
against her father, who was pufiing and blowing in a way peculiar to himself 
whenever he laboured under any strong excitement. Neither, however, had time 
to remonstrate upon the unpleasantness of their situations, for the door was 
quickly opened, and as quickly they heard the voice of Ejlen and her lover Mike. 

* And so,” grumbled Mike, “I hear that a friend has turned up for William 
Neale, and that if he’s not come back, he’s coming; and if that’s true, what's 
to ‘come of me!” 

“Come of you!” replied the Bocher, “I tould you that ever so long ago, no 
good, that’s what'll come of you.” 

“ You’re not fairto us, Daddy,” chimed in Nelly, ‘‘ you got at Mike’s sacret 
through the black art—and I wouldn't say but you used it '” 

“To be sure I used it; and uses every thing else that’s pleasing to me!” in- 
terrupted the Bocher. ‘ And is it for a pack of ignoramuses like you to talk of 
the black art; take care that the evil tongue of you, Nelly, don’t shrivel up in 
your big mouth—take care of that, [tell you. Ah, you needn't try fer your 
scapular round your neck, we all ¢urn to religion, when we think it can sarve our 
turn; do ye mind last night how you snoogered it with Suff Tom for a necklace 
of coral bades? 

“There !’’ exclaimed the jealous Mike, “I knew she was more thick with 
Tom Dizney than she ought to be, persuadin’ me it was « daughterly love she 
had for him!” 

“ Me !—is it me !—you'd even the like of that too!’ exclaimed Ellen, in an 
indignant voice. ‘“ Me !—the poor ould doting man—I passes a joke with him 
now and then, and I own to the bades, Daddy,—and what’s more, I’ll own that I 
took ’em for fear Miss Ally ’ud get um.” 

« And the kiss that went with ’em !”’ 

“ Wisht, Daddy, wisht!”’ interrupted Ellen. ‘ Mike, don’t bother, now 
don’t ; I'll take my oath, if you like, that sorra a kiss I ever gave the ould tor- 
ment. Augh! I'd as soon kiss my grandfather, who's been in his grave these 
ten years.”’ 
Alice felt her father wince, and she was glad the wind was howling outside, 
for he gave a tremendous puff which might have betrayed them, and she was too 
much of a woman not to enjoy the scene. . 
“Til finish Tom Dizney, or you must finish with him, I tell you that, Miss 
Ellen,” said Mike gruffly ; “ but what brought us here, as you know, was about 
this wild William’s return.” 

















Alice’s heart beat quickly, and had she been more at ease, she could not have 
failed to admire the manner in which, by judicious questioning, the Bocher 
forced Mike to confess his share in the burning, and also to exculpate William 
Neale from having had anything to do with it. It was curious to observe how 
he worked at one moment upon the superstition and at the next upon the 
interested feelings of his visitors ; missing &O point ; suffering no word to escape 
that bore upon his object, showing Dizney how falsely William had been accused. 





thee) I could'nt tell a lie of the stars and | Stiff Tom was pleased at the turn things took that time: sure enough Miss 


Ally would be greatly off—God help me!” she added, pushing her straw hat j 
back from her brow, as if the weight was too heavy for her heated brain ; “‘ God 
ng, help me, I’m bothered entirely one way and another, and my heart’s heavy ! I 
that are, as [ said afore, above us all, and yet watch, and may be pray for | wish I'd remained easy, like my mother, and not beguiled myself with them in- 
nore than we do for our own selves. Those that tell fortunes by the stars, ' ventions; it’s little I thought whin I took her to the Bocher, more out of a bit 
_ * Alice, are obligated to spake the truth; and that’s not convanient at all | of a freak like, that every thing would turn so conthrary. Well, God help me 
es, especially to a fortune-teller !”’ |any how!” And Ellen remained awake all that night, thinking not how she 
rd our confession is so free.” said Alice, preparing to depart, “ that you can | might undo the evil she had done, but how she could work more ! It cannot be 
my ®xpect me to put much faith in your foretellings.” | denied that she was somewhat of an intriguante on a small scale. 
wa ” replied the Bocher, striking his crutch into the clay floor as he Alice became daily, hourly, more and more persecuted to take as her husband 
“se. “every body who lives long, and hears, and sees, and puts the experience a man whom she abhorred. She prayed, she wept, she entreated. At last, as | 
‘e year to another and another, puts the this and the that together, you un- | a species of finale to her persecutions, her father locked her up ina portion of | 
and me, could tell fortunes, Agra! but its not to the cards, or the cups the farm-house called the loft, amongst bales of sheep's wool, piles of seed po- | 


‘er look up in their face again,—and that would be the ruin of me, for the hap- | 
‘t hours I have is when bird, and baste, and the very laves upon the trees are 
g, and I spend the hours of the night, thinking, thinking, thinking, of 
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Ellen's loquacity too surely betrayed her share in the conspiracy, and all for the 
love she bore the handsome, but ruffian-looking raparee, whom she loved and 
FEARED ; Stiff Tom puffed like a grampus ; the overjoyed Alice pressed closer 
and closer to her father’s side ; and at last nature, beautiful nature, had its way, 
for she felt his arm pass round her waist, and she was positive that she also felt 
what was still dearer, a father’s, a stern father’s tear of affection drop upon her 
hand! Something said by the cunning Bocher re-awoke Mike’s jealousy, and 
Ellen offered. wicked that she was, to swear against ever speaking ‘‘ to that ould 
baste Dizney again.” ‘This was more than Stiff Tom could endure; he burst 
through the hurdles, and levelled a most eloquent torrent, rich in all the — 
epithets of Irish abuse, at the jilting village intriguante, who had assisted in ne 
formation of so much mischief. Mike was paralyzed at his sudden appearance ; 
Ellen’s overwrought feelings found vent in tears, at first, but — = 
commenced a diaplay of feminine eloquence, directed chiefly against the Bocher, 
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which “might shame many of the Billingsgate professors of the art. When, | without destroying a most valued institution, and it is a measure on which he | : ¥ioevees MELBOURNE angina ’: he was prepared. Certain ships 
however, as if the earth vawned forth human beings, Alice and William Neale Government is ready to stake what credit may belong to it for passing the he- | ” “ps Sted out here for the » ry yo age The Noble Viscount 
stood together in the Sheeling, and when Dizney, who had not been aware of | form Bill and other measures, which have obtained the approval of the country. stated the names of the vessels, and the cost of the arms and ammunition sup- 


this other concealment effected in the Bocher’s mysterious den, saw the person Had not Lord Spencer preferred, as he always did, the unambitious quiet of pri- ag + ma ; but so rapidly and sodioninet, Ss could not catch the state. 
whom his cenduct and suspicions had so desperately w ronged, turned abruptly to | vate life to any honours or advantages which office might confer; if he had mon oy. 1e —_ expense was, niin , r M The Noble Duke Oppo- 
him and exclaimed—* Neale, if you want to see my daughter, you know where | condescended, as was the anxious wish of his Majesty’s present Government, to site, when in office, had, he understood, informe r. Villiers, 


that it was 
. “onde ag, ei ; : not 
my hovse is—go with her there,” the Bocher could contain himself no longer ; | have joined them, I think his assistance would have been most valuable, hoth in intended to press the Spanish Government for immediate payment. 


he whirled his crutch high i’ the air, shouting and hurraing, so that the white | framing this measure, and in explaining it to the House, in a manner which, + se _ bs ae te ot yg pee a. as the Noble Vis. 
pigeon, frightened and displeased at her master’s proceedings, again nestled in | far as yegarded details, he was the unrivalled master.” [Loud cries of hear.] count ms re » that rad stated on the part of the Government, that it was 
the bosom of the now happy Alice. As she passed, supported by her lover, into But, deprived of such aid, he (Lord J. Russell) would leave the measure to the | not intended to press for the payment of the money expended on account of 


7 — . 
the open air, she turned to look at the half-protligate. half-foolish girl, whom she | House as a safe, effectual, and wholesome measure of reforin. hipaa ships. : arms and ammunition which had been supplied were not 
had once so much loved. She extended her hand towards her in token of for-| The SPEAKER put the question that leave be given. | vet paid for ; and re ying on the good faith of the Spanish Government ultimate. 
giveness—but sinners cannot forgive like those who are sinned against—though Sir R. PEEL said, that although he would avail himself of every advantage | ly to make good the expense, it was not deemed necessary to press for immediate 
Ellen afterwards bitterly regretted the opportunity she had lost, when crossing for further reference to documents connected with this subject, and though he | payment. 

the broad Atlantic with the runaway Mike, she counted over ten golden guineas | was unwilling that the motion should be put without notice, yet he would offer ——~—. 

which her generous foster-sister bad begged from “her fortune’? to bestow | no opposition to the motion—[cheers]—nor throw the slightest impediment in MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 


upon her. Stiff Tom bestowed his Dublin pumps, when they arrived, on his | the way of the bill. Nor were his opinions of municipal reform entirely incon- 
new son-in-law ; got a stout walking-stick, and took again to his old coat fastened | sistent with those of the Noble Lord. He agreed with the Noble Lord as to the 
as usual at his throat by a wooden skewer, a sure sign that his courting days | corruption of certain corporations. He had read the reports, and was convinced 


(The following is an official abstract of the Municipal Corporation Bill intro. 
duced by Lord John Russell. ] 


. . r > 2 i “ , , . 7 24 
were over; but I very much doubt if any of the party of whom I have written | that the time was come for establishing a new system for the regulation of all | The rng y sone gn k. so grewes Dy Pusu o rg on Corpo- 
enjoyed more real Lappiness to the end of their days than the ‘ wise man”’— | large towns—[hear]—and of course corporations should be made instrumental oe z ee ia ‘ a roa - ean Ys rot +. 0 wor Corporate at 
<‘the fairy man”—“ The Bocher of Red-Gap Lane.” | to that purpose. [Hear, hear] But he thought that an attempt to do this by a re “pee  . rags ' ‘ ri : tt pigpeclinsts nigh mpl and Boroughs of 
} : | new law, and by new means, would be very apt to defeat the object in view. If Eng an anc ales, to the inten rat the oe inight for ever be and remain 
| a good system of municipal government be valuable, it is impossible to exclude well and quietly governed ; but that, partly by defects in the Charters by which 
Lntperial Parliament, from consideration the existing system of corporations. [Cheers from the op- the said Bodies Corporate have been constituted, partly by neglect and abuse 
bee position.] He had no hesitation in saying that Parliament had a right to require, |! the privileges by such Charters granted and confirmed to the Inhabitants of 
MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS | by laws to be now passed, that the revenues of these corporations, excepung the said Cities, owns, and Boroughs, “ —, by change of circumstances 
House of Commons, June 5. | where applied to special purposes, might fairly be applied to public purposes con- since the said Charters were granted, the Bodies Corporate, for the most part, 


Lord J. RUSSELL rose to ask leave, on the part of the Government, to | nected with good municipal government [loud cheers], but this is a new princi- | i - of long fume oe and are ne “ong Shed 5 pees instruments of 
vring forward * A Bill for the Regulation of Municipal Corporations in England ple of law. [Hear.] It was undoubtedly true that the municipal corpora- | re meperemnene ; am hee — the Repeal of all Acts, Charters, ang 
and Wales.” It was not till very lately that he had expected such a task would | tions, by the existing law, had a right even to alienate their property if they | Ustoms Inconsistent with the Dul. 


mn - eet , ar ~ ss 

have fallen to his lot; for last session it was in abler hands—in the hands of one | thought fit. Ilo complained that the report did not dwell on the principle of Phe Bill comme nees with ae ape se Clause, defining the con- 
! al <s . . P . . > , ~e > aoe 

who would have brought his influence with the House, and his long experience | law, nor discrimivate between the well and ill conducted corporations. They | struc cre ie ping tt ge oe 0 “ty 4 — 

of the constitution, in aid of the measure. He, however, must ask the indul- | passed a general snd ill-advised censure. The Noble Lord said he would not 1. iat after the first Election of Councillors, the body Corporate shall take 


gence of the House for his inadequate knowledge of the subject, on account of | refer to instances of particular corporations , but scarcely bad the words es- and bear the mame oF : The Mayor and Burgesses of ” (City and Borough,) and 
its importance, its intricacy, and its delicacy, as concerning privileges and prac- | caped the Noble Lord’s lips, when he referred to some eight or ten corpora- be constituted a VORPORATION ana ; ; ; 
tices, one of the most difficult to be dealt with; one also which, by its proper | tions—not very impartially selected, he must say—[loud cheers from the opposi- | _ ~: Phat the Boundaries of certain Cities and Soroughs, In certain sections of 
exposition and arrangement, would have a considerable effect upon the future tion]—and it is a little singular, that of those eight or ten corporations, the Schedules (A.) and (B.) of the Bill, shall be the Boundaries settled by the Par. 
business of the House. There were 2,000,000 of persons under the government | Noble Lord became acquainted with the circumstances of four-fifths of them by liamentary Boundary Act, 2 and 3 Ww iiliam 1V.,c. 64 ; and that the Boundaries 
of corporations, and who would come under the provisions of the bill) The ques- | having access to a report which has not yet been laid before the House. [Re- of certain other yee span wa the said Schedules shall be settled by the King in 
tion had had ample investigation. It might have been allowed, upon the first; newed cheers.] ‘There were no reports on Norwich, Bedford, Oxford, Cam- Council, determined by a ( Omarsatan. , 
meeting of a reformed Parliament, to have taken a theoretical view of this sub- | bridge, Orford, Aldiorough, or Ipswich, yet these are the cases selected by the 3 Phat the Municipal Constituency shall be Occupers of Houses, Ware- 
ject, and to have laid down certain rules and regulations which, in the opinion of | Noble Lord as a proof of his impartiality in legislating. He heard nothing from | houses, ¢ ounting-houses, or Shops, rated for three years to the Relief of the 
Parliament. were necessary for the government of municipal corporations, and | the Noble Lord’s antiquarian reporter from Derby—[a laugh J—from Portsmouth. | Poor of the Borough, and who have paid all Rates due for six months before the 
to make these resolutions the foundation of any future measure. ‘ But, sir, by | [Hear.] If the reports the Noble Lord had quoted were necessary to his argu- | 7¢rision, and who shail be entitled to be Burgesses, excluding all who, within 
the advice of the committee, of which you were the chairman, another course | ments, why did he bring his measure forward until the House had those reports I'welve Months of Registration, shall have received parochial relief or other 
was taken—a commission was appointed by the Crown to inquire into these | before it! [Hear.] The object of the Noble Lord was to convey an opinion alms, or any other charitable allowance from any fund entrusted to the Charitable 
Corporations ; and after much careful, and laborious, and minute investigation, | that the party in the state represented by that (the opposition) side of the House rrustees of such Borough thereinafter mentioned ; and that all Occupiers whose 
they presented a report to his Majesty, in which they stated they had inquired had abused its corporate privileges, but the Noble Lord would find that the oppo- Landlords are rated or rateable to the Poor may claim to be rated, as in the 
into more than 200 corporations ; and after stating the general nature of those | sition of that part of the House would not be what he had expected. ‘They were English Reform Bill; and any person coming to inhabit after the rate for the 
corporations, they had stated that a thorough reform must be effected before | most anxious for an impartial and equal reform of corporations ; and though he | current aed is made, may claim to be put upon Re ss 

they could beeume. what the commissioners submitted they ought to be—useful , sought no delay, yet he hoped that calm and ample consideration would be 4. The Burgesses who cease to be Occupters within the Borough, or neglect 
and eflicient instruments of local government.” This report was agreed to by | allowed to every part of a measure so important,—as regarded the peace of the  ' pay their rates shall be omitted from the Burgess Roll ; but within two years 
the majority of the commissioners, men eminently qualified for their task. In , towns themselves, as important as the Reform Bill. He wished that the Noble | ay be restored at the next revision of the Burgess Roll; and that after the 
Bedford the Corporation included one-seventieth part of the population, and one- | Lord had not made a partial speech. Put the case fairly. The Derby corpora- | Passing of the Act no Person shall be elected, admitted, or enrolled a Citizen, 
fortieth of the property. Oxford had 1,400 electors, but the practice was so | tion, when its members grew low, sent to the head of the Cavendish [whig] Freeman, Lireryman or Burgess, or by any name, a Member of any Body Cor- 
corrupt, that not more than 500 took part in it. Norwich had 3,225 resident family for a list of ** honorary freemen,” and the agents of bis Grace of Devon- | porate, wm respect of any right or lille other than that of being a settled rale payer 
freemen, only 1,123 of whom were rated to the poor, and of these 314 were pau- | shire [the liberal] paid the fees on their admission. Without such freedom, it within such Borough, according to the meaning and provisions of the Bill. 


pers. ‘The property was £25,441; of that sum £18,224 was the property of | was said, the corporation could not ** keep the Tories quiet.” Now, suppose 5. That Burgesses shall not have individual benefit from Common Lands and 
non-corpurators. In Lincoln three-fourths of the corporation were not rate | this had been said of a Tory nobleman in respect to keeping quiet a body of Re- Public Stock, &c., who were not entitled thereunto before the passing of the Act. 
payers, and the corporation only one-fourth of the population. In Ipswich 2,000 formers, what an honest burst of indignation would have shaken the House— 6 That all exclusive rights of trading shall be abolished. 

were rate payers, only 180 of whom were freemen. In Liskeard there were against such an abuse of corporation privileges! [Cheers from the opposition. ] > 7. That Overseers make out Alphabetical Lists of Persons entitled to vote by 


1,685 rated inhabitants. of whom 110 were freemen. The population of Cam- He only wished for a fair consideration for both sides. Again, at Portsmouth certain forms ; that persons omitted in the Lists may give notice of Claim, and 


bridge was 20,000, of which 1,434 were £10 householders, and only 118 free- | [radical]—[{Mr. B. Carter bowed to the Right Hon. Baronet, which created great Lists of Claimants and persons objected to, to be published ; power to the 
men; of the property, £2,110 belonged to the corporators, out of a revenue of laughter ]—the corporation, says the report, is devoted to the interest of one Mayor to revise the Lists, aud, upon due proof, to insert and expunge Names, 
£125,420 In some of these the governing body had no popular election, party—of one family. Its revenues were £600 a year, of which £500 was with certain powers to rectify mistakes in the Lists ; publication of the Lists 
but were select from, and adverse to, the body it governed. ‘This was a great spentin feasting [Hear.] And these feasting expenses were greatest at the provided for as in the Reform Bill, and all expenses of Registration and Lists 


abuse ; but that was a greater where the select self-managing interested few at- | era of reform—as £49 9s. for refreshing the party who proclaimed the accession to be defrayed out of the Borough Fund 
tach to themselves the lower classes, whose votes they buy to demoralize them, | of William 4th to the throne, £108 10s. for a dinner to the * reform’’ represen- 8. That a Mayor and TOWN COUNCIL be chosen in every borough ; the 


making them slaves and tools of political influence; and these debasing prac- | tatives, who before they were ‘‘ reformed” paid the expenses themselves. [Loud Mayor to be elected by the Council; the Councillors to be chosen by the Bur- 
tices are under the syimbol of free election. Yet it was said that at Norwich, laughter.) This is the borough near which an individual who loves good living | £68%¢8 on the Twenty-fifth day of October next ; One-third of the Council to go 
for instance, the corporation was popular and democratic ; but he (Lord John) should take up his residence—a most hospitable borough! (Mr. F. Baring | 0”/ of office annually ; any ex-Councillor to be capable of re-election. 

protested against such an assertion What he wished to see was a useful, | made some objection.} Sir R. Peel said here is the report, your own report, in 9. The larger class of ‘Towns (those with a Population of 25,000), to be di- 
popular control, equally. regularly, and beneficially exercised in these institue which the whole matter is set down Mr. B. Carter, touching his hat, ** It is vided into Wards ; the mode of voting to be by ticket or voting paper, contain- 
tions—to see persons belonging to the lower ranks of the people assisting | a very faithful report.” Should he travel on to Nottingham! No. He had 1g the Christian Names and Surnames of the Persons for whom each Burgess 
in municipal elections, and called upon to do so on the ground of the con- shown sufficiently the cause of the Noble Lord in visiting the sins of corpora- | Votes, with their respective places of abode and description, signed by the Bur- 
fidence and esteem of their fellow-citizens, and not by means of bribery and | tions exclusively on one party in the state. The Noble Lord had made a party | S€8S ; all Elections to be concluded in one day, and Polling Booths in the dis- 
corruption. Now let the House read the reports from Leicester, Northampton, | speech, a speech for the advantage of his own side; while he as one of the | cretion of the Mayor; no inquiry of the Voter, except as to his identity, and 
&c., where two-thirds of the charity funds were devoted to the predominant party | Conservative party, would strongly advise all members of corporations readily whether he has voted before at the same election ; the Register to be final. 


and £500 or £600 a vear, Lequeathed to charitable purposes, was appropriated and willingly to give up all their religious and charitable funds for the purposes 10. All existing Mayors and Aldermen, and Councils, to go out of Office on 
to feast the mayor and corporation, or to corrupt the freeman. ‘* One of these | contemplated by this bill, provided that the Noble Lord will. by the provisions election of New Councils under the Act. 

cases is Aldborough; and with respect to it, the report states that the capital of the bill, guard against the transfer of the system uf abuse from one party to 11. Mayor fo be annually elected by the Council. 

burgess was accustomed to ask the price of the burgesses. ‘The value of a ‘ another party [cheers]; and that the sincere and real object of all shall be—not 12 No qualification for Mayor, Council, or other Municipal Officers, other 
respectable one was laid at £35, whereas that of an honest and highly respectable | to take political influence from one party, and give it to another, but to attempt to than that of Burgess; Fines for refusal of Office ; any public Officer becoming 
one, possessed of iniluence, was estimated at £100 a year. It appears that the | found a good and sound system of corporate reform—taking security, as far as Bankrupt, or declared Insolvent, to vacate office. 

gentieman is a clergyman.’’ {Cheers.] The corporation consisted of the Mar- , security upon such a subject can be taken, that the really intelligent and respecta- 13. The Mayor to be a Justice of the Peace for the Borough and for the 
quess of Hertford and two of his family, the Hon. J. W. Croker—{a laugh J— ble portion of the community of the town be called to the administration of the County, and to act as a Returning Officer at Elections of Members to serve in 
the collector of customs, and the townclerk. [Cheers.] The very same persons affairs of the corporation ; and guarding against the application of the charitable Parliament during the term of his Mayoralty. 


composed the corporat 


ion of Orford. [Laughter.] Now, why was this’ Not. or religious funds to any other purposes than those for which they were intend- 14. Power to the ‘Town Council to appoint Town Clerk, Treasurer, and other 
that their talents might be devoted to the government of the borough ; no, but | ed. [Cheers.] Would those funds be more secure under the popular influence | officers; to take security for the due discharge of their official duties, and to 
to create an influence in that House. [Hear.] He proposed that the bill should and democratic institution now to be created! He did not object to the prin- | determine Salaries. 

extend to the regulation of 183 boroughs, containing 2,000,000 of inhabitants. ciple, and to the details he would apply himself earnestly for their amendment. | 15. Treasurers to pay no Money but by order in writing of a quorum of the 
These corporations wil! not be destroyed, but reformed. ‘The first clause of the He thought the franchise to the rate payer would require grave consideration. Town Council, countersigned by Town Clerk, with summary powers against 
bill will cause to cease and determine all the clauses in the various charters ‘The consequence of having two or three consistent bodies in the state, and the Officers for not accounting. 

which are inconsistent with that bill. Ninety-nine corporations visited by the , guards against abuse would all require careful consideration. ‘The 


election for 16. Town Councils of Cities and Towns which are Counties to name a 
commission, aud all those unvisited will be exempt from the operation of this 


vestries, the election for common councilmen, and the election for members ot| Sheriff; and in certain Boroughs to appoint a Coroner. 

bill. But with regard to the 183 boroughs, he proposed one uniform system of _ Parliament were now to be in different hands. What were to be the limits of | 17. Town Clerks and Officers removed under the provisions of the Act to 
government—one uniform franchise, and similar officers. As to the franchise, | the new corporations! What security was offered for the payment of the receive Compensation, if they can agree to the same with the Town Councils ; 
that of the £10 householders had worked as well as the authors of the Reform | present debts of corporations’ In whom was to be vested the ‘ecclesiastical in case of non-agreement, the Lords of the Treasury to determine amount. 

Bill could have wished, but to confine the corporation power to them would create | patronage of corporations! He would prefer the government of charitable 18. Town Councils to nominate Sub-Committees. 

liscontent and jealousy. All the rate payers should be called on to elect funds to be in a popular body ; but, if that body had its party feelings, it would 19. All Licenses of Publicans and Victuallers to be granted by Town 
municipal officers, although that class would be too corrupt for the election of be no less corrupt than an oligarchy. {Hear.] The estates of charities, parts Councils. 

members of Parliament. His principle, and that of the constitution, was, that of which had been sold, must be made up from the corporation revenues ; and 20. Town Councils to appoint Charitable Trustees to administer all Charity 
those who paid the borough rates should have the right to elect those who levied then came the questions of qualification, frequency of elections, the superseding Funds vested in Municipal Corporations ; such Trustees to appoint a Secretary 
them. ‘That is to say, persous who have been three years registered, and have of borough courts by local courts, the power of licensing public-houses—on all and Treasury. 


regularly paid their rates. That they should be occupiers of warehouses, these points he would reserve himself, merely observing that a thorough reform 


21. Town Councils to be Trustees of all acts of which Corporators are ¢z 
houses, and shovs resident with seven miles of the borough. 


The municipal | Was necessary ; that this was the time ; that he believed the persons interested | officio Trustees. 

body to consist of a mayor and common cuuncil of fifteen persons in the smallest, | Would aid the government in its object; and if the Noble Lord took care that 22. A Police Committee to consist of Mayor and Councilmen; such Com- 
and of ninety inthe largest. ‘The twenty boroughs which have more than | respectable and responsible persons should find inducements to take corporate , mittee to appoint Constables for the Borough; Constables to be for the County 
25,000 inhabitants to be divided into wards, the remainder of the boroughs to | Offices, it would be better for the towns, and for the lower classes themselves. | a8 well as Borough; powers of Constables defined. 

elect as one ward each: such rule to apply for the future. ‘The rights of free- [Loud cheers. ] 23. Borough Magistrates to appoint annually a certain number of Persons to 
dom by birth and freedom by trade he would abolish, as useful only when they Mr. Hume and several Members put questions to Lord J. Russell, the answers | act as Special Constables in case of need, to be called out on Warrant of Magis- 
distinguished the freemen from the villein or slave. He would abolish all exclu- | to which were not heard. He was understood to say that there ‘would be a | trates when they shall deem ordinary Police insufficient. 

sive right of trading that exists, and admit none for the future. The council | separate bill for London. Sir R. Peel suggested that small boroughs should 24. Limited powers of Rate for Muncipal purposes ; all Corporate Property 








should be chosen every three years, one-third to go out every year; the mode of be allowed, if they chose, to resign their corporate privileges. [Hear.] Lord | and all Fines to be received on account of Borough Fund. 
election is unimportant ; the mayor to be chosen annually, aud to be a magistrate J. Russell thanked the Right Hon. Baronet for his suggestion. Mr. Brother-! 25. Power of Bye Laws vested in the Town Council. 
and deputy lieutenant of the county, no qualification being required. ‘The coun- ton said the principle of the bill had been long in practice at Manchester, but he 26. Burgesses annually to choose two Auditors (not to be Members of Coun 


cil to have the power of appoimting town clerk (not the preseut one), treasurers, Objected to the qualification of three years’ payment of rates, which would cil, nor to be Town Clerk, Treasurer, or Charitable Trustee), and Mayor to 
and other officers, granting the old officer compensation where a right could be greatly reduce the constituency of that town. [Hear ) Mr. Ewart was cutie choose a third; the three half-yearly to examine and audit Borough Accounts ; 
proved. The funds of corporations are managed without wisdom or economy. fied with the measure ; the first country that adopted such a system of muni- | all Accounts to be annually published. 

Their gross amount is £367,000, the expenditure £377,000, and the debts | cipal government was Prussia. {Hear, hear.] There household suffrage and 27. Town Council of certain Boroughs to nominate persons for a Commission 
£2.000,000. He would, therefore, have a financial committee in each borough, | the ballot had been in operation for thirty years. Mr. O’Conuell Seutad a great | of Justices of the Peace, such Commission to be confirmed by the Crown ; and 
whose accounts should be regularly brought before the public ; separate | defect in the bill. It was the omission of one word—the word “ Ireland.” any ‘Town Council petitioning for stipendiary Magistrates the Crown to appoint 
committee and separate treasurer being appointed for the funds of charity estates, | Otherwise the measure was one of general good. The Chancellor of the Ex- , such. 

The watch and police to be under the council ; all clauses in jocal acts to the | chequer said, that another measure would be iodenel for Ireland The | 28. Recorders (barristers-at-law of five years’ standing) to be appointed by 
contrary being abolished. [Hear, hear.] ‘ It seems highly necessary for the bill was brought up, read a first time, ordered to be printed, and the second read- ! the Crown in certain Boroughs, if Town Councils petition for Quarter Sessions ; 





. vover he kee he peace—the > | ing fixed fi av week : t 
popes . ~ oe aa pe “_ the rs € ory of = bs ace “a quiet of the town as | ing fixed for Monday week. [Loud cheers J with powers to such Recorders to act for more than one Borough. Recorder not 
L was termed in -olden time, shou ve W ose W areto have »90OVve S afal a , mr ‘ »+ j » 
a ned in the = ould ith those who are to have the govern- | SUCCOURS TO SPAIN to be Councillor or Police Magistrate; Recorder to be sole Judge ; in his ab 
ment of the town e think there ought to be nobody acting inconsistently Hi if Lords, J 1 sence, the Mayor, &c 
with the general council so far as the watch is concerned.” s , | , . ’ Ouse Of L0TdS, June I. , ‘ ‘eed fa , ios Sek Bid 
police sapelaheions eal 1 be with the cheba > va the - ee ty right that = The Marquess of LONDONDERRY rose to put a few questions tothe No-| 29. All Capital Jurisdiction abolished, and Criminal Jurisdiction limited to 
be sullied with thee vile aa mtamination of sieenee The ; — e eh not | ble Viscount at the head of his Majesty's Government. He would ask the No- | that of Quarter Sessions ' 
ig he vie contamins age. aving and lighting | ble Viscount whether, sinc ; last access aa 2 % 30. County Justices p ye jurisdiction i hs which 
would not be interfered with at present, however desirable it might be to connect ther, since his last accession to power, any instructions had - County Justices of the Peace to have jurisdiction in all Boroug 


them also to the council. With regard to the administrati f > been sent out to the British cruisers on the north coast of Spain, for placing have not a separate Court of Sessions of the Peace under the Act, with prov! 

. ‘ i ou t i 4 é SUré istice 7 , 7 Y j 5 

boroughs would be in schedule A—[a laugh] that i aaa Seee th Justice 129 | those cruisers at the disposal of the Queen of Spain’s Government? He should | $108 as to County Rates, and apportionment of the expenses of prosecutions 
—— 1 be In schedule A— |J—that is, a have the commission | wish further to ask, whether arms ; store , ‘ at the Assizes and C or Sess 

of the peace and the remaining 54 might, if they pleased, have a cominission also , > arms and stores had been sent to her assistance Assizes and County Quarter Sessions. 


The council not toappoint. but to recommend magistrates, to the; sleftheG from this country ; and if so, whether they had been paid for ! or by what means 31. Civil Jurisdiction extended, and generally regulated.—32. Burgesses '° 
vemesent. The recorders to be contineed evi oe - a a te 70- | such arms and stores were to be paid for? And lastly, whether “any Spanish be Jurors.—33. Fees regulated, and tables to be published. 
awe , *n cesired by > town, and where Vess > itte 2 ' —> 
bartistoraf five yours’ standing, and in eoese planes prec har Bate Rarwrtg ad ve _— had roa anne in this country, and at whose expense ! } 
nomination of future recorders to be in the Crown.so as to avoid the pop tl iscount ! s-BOURNE answered, that no such instructions as those alluded PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS OF THE WEEK. 
. the popular election 


of a judge. [Hear.] The commission to h; ve powe capital cases—{hear) | to by the Noble Marquess had been sent out by the Admiralty to the British 

—and to frame their own rules and senubstonn € * abet a rete ~~ With respect to the other questions he could then give no answer.— 

} As 5 ates, they are »M:; eae Bos 

be paid between boroughs by adjustment, on reference to thet ‘ommissioners of | to je Se Mi a given him notice of the questions which he meant | to the House of Commons, by Lord John Russell. It will be seen from the 
» Treasury. This 3 a gene . , ; ay SK, he scount Mel! ) w , j : 3 egal , aiieeala 

the Tre “ iry. This was a general view of the whole bill. It would procure a | as it was, he would e 1. ourne) would have informed himself on the subject ; | following summary of the main provisions, that it isa large and compre hensive 

council having the confidence of the people 8, ende 


. “an avour t so, and w state the re : on ‘ ana ceienmee oan 
; {Cheers.] ‘‘ They will cease to | ries to-morrow o do so, and would state the result of his inqui- | measure, based on sound principles, and exceedingly popular in its beariig 
act for a particular party, and they will cease to be s\ . 


From the Spectator. 
Last night, the long-expected scheme of Municipal Reform was introduce? 


ispected. [Hear.] A se- | [See the preceding article. ] ’ 
cure and preventive police will be provided, and the pure and proper administra- The Marquess of LON NER RV House of Lords, June 2. | [t will not be easy to over-estimate the value and tmportance of this measurt 
on of just e will secure the love and admiration of the pe ople. This sagt Marquess 0 4 NDC INDERRY inquired whether the Noble Viscount | Ministers have aimed a deadly blow at the system of local corruption and mis- 


: opp > We , . -. an « - » meee 
measure in strict conformity with the Reform Bi!! cas a s . th ad - - ty o vedine a ee 
the Noble Viscount onthe preceding evening ? 


5 


1 proposed | government which have demoralized the land. For irresponsible self-election, 4 


| system of popular control is substituted. Profligate corporators will no Jonge? 


[Cheers.] It will reform 
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| . 
be permitted to waste public and charitable funds in debauchery, or the bribing 
of voters. The squirearchy will be deprived of their great handle of oppres- 
<jon, the licensing of ale-houses. ; ; 
*" Sir Robert Peel was too cautious last night to speak out on the subject. He 
js aware that the bill will delight and animate the nation ; and it does not suit 
his present tactics to say that he opposes such a measure. He therefore only 
hinted at faults of detail, pretended to see grave difficulties where none of any 
moment exist, and reserved his opinion on every point of importance. The Re- 
formers will not be cheated into false security by Sir Robert's present smooth- 
ness. ‘Lhe most important provisions of the bill are those which confer the 
right of voting for members of the T own-Council on all permanent householders ; 
and those which secure to the constituent body. by annual election, an efficient 
control over the management of their own affairs : and on these parts of the 
measure Sir Robert Peel gives no decided opinion, but insinuates objections to 
them. ‘To what forms the pith and chief value of the bill, he is hostile. The 
people will care little about the minor alterations or improvements which he 
suggests ; but if he or his party attempt to mutilate the essential features of 
the measure, then the national spirit will, we doubt not, be effectually roused to 
»gistance. 
° Several other subjects of interest have been discussed in Parliament during 
the week. 

Mr. Cayley persisted, on Monday, in his motion for a Committee on Agri- 
cultural Distress and the Currency. Mr. Cayley very fully confirmed our estimate 
of the demands of the farmer. He declared that he was of the same opinion 
now as in 1832, when he told the Committee on Agricultural Distress, that un- 
less the price of wheat rose to above 60s. the quarter, rents must be reduced 25 





per cent. According to the landed gentlemen, among whom Mr. Cayley is one | 


of the most honest and intelligent, it is necessary for their salvation from ruin 





ru ©c Albion. 931 


the declarations of Lord Palmerston and Lord Joha Russell after defeat in their | necessary for the Liberal Duke of Devonshire to pay the expenses of making, 
respectivegcounties. Sir W. Molesworth seconded the motion, and enumerated | periodically, an honorary batch of freemen ‘to keep the Tories under.” In 
the different places at which the Whigs were beaten for want of the ballot, as he | Nis een an - Cavendiches t ite wil he Whig int t 
contended. Mr. Gisborne opposed the motion, and moved the previous question ie wey eel hore Ree Cavenenenes Sean ies oo Goan Re — 
upon it. A long discussion followed, in which Dr. Bowring, Lords Howick and | Derby. 

Stanley, Lord John Russell, and Sir R. Peel took parts, the last of whom sug-| On the 2d of June, Mr. Grote, the Member for London, browght forward” 
gested that the amendment should be withdrawn, and the question be a direct | his motion for vuting by Ballot, which, after a sharp debate, was signally defeated. 


negative. Eventually it was understood that the House was divided on the ori- | : P x 
ginal motion, which was negatived by a majority of 173. The nuwbere'were, It was opposed by Lord John Ruseell and the Government generally, but they 
for the motion, 144, against it, 317. | wished to get clear of it by a side wind, and therefore felt inclined to vote with 


Post Office Rates.—On Friday night, Mr. Labouchere, in a committee of the | Mr. Gisborne, who had moved the previous question. Lord Stanley and Sir 


| whole house, moved some resolutions reducing the rates of postage in certain Robert Peel, however, called on Lord Russell to meet the question with a direct 


cases. He intended to found a measure on these resolutions to facilitate the | negative, to which he at last consented; and Mr. Gisborne having withdrawn 


transmission of newspapers and letters to France and other foreign countries. | i, amendment, the vote was taken, and the motion met with a positive 
Mr. Mark Phillips alluded to the charging of postage rates on newspapers in 5 : : 


which there were passages underscored. Mr. Labouchere doubted whether any | °° Unqualified rejection, as follows :—For the meoeene, 144; against it, 
charge ought to be made for newspapers on account of the underscoring ; though | 317; majority, 173. In the course of his speech, Lord Stanley read a letter 
he could conceive a system of ingenious marking, serving the purposes of cor- | from a Washington correspondent, which warned the English nation against the 
— might be used to an unfair extent. The resolutions were then | adoption of such a measure. The reading of this letter attracted much at- 
ee | tention. 

‘ v ar-Office, June 5.—Ist Regt. of Drags: Maj. T. Marten to be Lt.-Col. | Onthe Ist ef June, Mr. Cayley brought forward his motion on Agricultural 
without pur., v. Somerset, dec ; RK. Wardlow, Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Cor- |... . 
bet, who rets.—Ist or Gren. Regt of Gds: Lt. and Capt. Sir J. M. Burgoyne, | Distress, which was based on the recommendation that silver should be made 


Bart., to be Capt. and Lt. by pur., v. Long, who rets. ; Ens. and Lt. H. Musters the standard of currency instead of gold. A long debate ensued, when Mr. 
to be Lt. and Capt. by pur., v. Burgoyne; R. C. S. Clifford, Gent., to be Ens. | Peel’s Bill of 1819 was censured by Mr. O'Connell atl other Members. The 





that wheat should be raised 29s. a quarter by some means; and as high corn 
duties will not bring this to pass, they have recourse to tampering with the cur- 
rency. ‘Thus, Mr. Cayley would produce a depreciation by substituting a silver 
for a gold standard. According to Mr. Clay, this would only effect the relative 
yalues of gold and silver coin to the extent of fourpence on the sovereign. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Poulett Thomson, the effect of the alteration would be very doubt- 
ful, and variable ; and Lord Ashburton, it seems, has expressed the same opinion. 
The panacea for landed ailments has not yet, then, been discovered. It is worthy 
of remark, that nothing was said of reducing rents, except with reference to 
the distress which the reduction would bring upon the heavily-encumbered land- 
owner: there was little cant about the sufferings of the farmer on this occasion. 
Sir Robert Peel stoutly defended the bill of 1819, and denied that its consequences 
were so disastrous: he also declared, that if there was to be a depreciation, it 
would be wiser at once to fix its amount, and make the sovereign a legal tender 
at 25s. Mr. Richards sagaciously justified the depreciation of the currency, by 
a reference tothe gambling of stockjobbers, and the operations of the Bank of 
England. In the same way, any piece of folly or iniquity may have an apology. 
Of course the House laughed at Mr. Richards ; who contrived, even on this sub- 
ject, to vent some of his renegade spite upon the Ministry. Mr. Cayley’s motion 
was rejected by a majority of 216 to 126; and we hope that there will be no 
more unprofitable discussions on this interminable subject during the session. 

On Tuesday, Ministers united with the Tory Opposition to defeat Mr. Grote’s 
motion, in favour of taking votes at elections by the Ballot. ‘The numbers, ; 
including tellers, were 319 and 146; but 14 paired off for the motion: thus 
Ballot now numbers 160 supporters among the National Representatives. When 
the question was tried in the last Parliament, the majority was 211 to 108; so 
that the proportions have not materially varied. It was to be expected that the 
large increase of Anti-Reformers, and who had gained their elections by bribery 
and intimidations, would be felt on this occasion. On the other hand, the num- 
bers of the advocates for the Ballot, or the really independent exercise of the 
franchise, have been materially augmented, in spite of some disadvantages under 
which the question was brought forward; for, in the opinion of several, Mr. 
Grote should have given way, and allowed Lord John Russell the opportunity of 
iying before the House his measure of Corporation Reform. Still, however. 
iithough the friends of the Ballot have not increased in the House in any thing 
ike the proportion that they have been augmented out of doors, we have to 
record an addition of 52 votes. The minority in its favour is now at least for- 
idable—larger than that of the Whigs for many years, and than all the force 
which the Tories could muster in the last Parliament. This being the case, 
was it not perfectly childish in Lord Stanley to talk as he did of settling the 
juestion by an adverse vote, and of the impolicy of encouraging the idea that it 
wastoremain unsettled till the next session? Why, Lord Stanley, you will 
never be able to settle this question till it is carried. In Parliament and in the 
country, the ery for the Ballot becomes annually louder; and no Whig lordling, 
no Tory charlatan, no Minister of State, whatever may be his politics or his 

party, will be able to stifle it. 

The most distinguished convert to the Ballot was Mr. Ward. We hope it 
will not turn out that Sir Henry Parnell is a backslider from it. He voted for 
Mr. Grote’s former motion, and mentioned that vote to. his Dundee constituents 
as one proof of his having faithfully represented them. But where was he on 
Tuesday night? We hope he has an apology which the electors of Dundee will 
consider satisfactory 

We do not find the name of a single Government official in the minority. 
Was this really made a Cabinet question, then? Have the Whigs again com- 
mitted the error of straining Government influence to forward Tory purposes and 
defeat their own friends? If so, we can only warn them how they repeat it. 
No Ministry can possibly sustain itself against a repetition of such monstrous 
impolicy. We have too friendly a feeling towards Lord Melbourne and his col- 
leagues to pursue this subject further. 

THE OTHER SIDE.—From the John Bull. 

A pretty week’s work the unhappy Ministers have made of it, since last we 
addressed our readers. 

On Monday Lord John Russel! proposed to take up the affair at Wolverhamp- 
ton, and feeling, most probably, that the Radical mobs are only violent when 
they believe they have friends at head-quarters, determined to vindicate the 
Magistrates and others for their share in the transaction, to whom no blame 
could possibly attach. He is told by one or two Members that there must be an 
investigation. He immediately retracts—abandons the course which he had 
promised in the Cabinet to pursue, and orders an investigation accordingly. 

Mr. Cayley then brings forward a motion, whieh Lord John opposes, and 
which, being opposed also by Sir Robert Peel, falls to the ground. 

On Tuesday Mr. Grote brings forward his absurd motion about the Ballot. 
Lord John, terrified to death at coming events, and resolved, if possible, to get 
rid of the thing by a side-wind, gets Mr. Gisborne to move an amendment in the 
shape of the previous question—thus temporising with his supporters and cring- 
ing to his opponents. ‘The moment he finds that Sir Robert Peel avows his in- 
tention of supporting the Government and meeting the motion with a decided 
negative, he throws Mr. Gisborne overboard; makes him look exceedingly 
ridiculous ; abandons all the plans he had laid, and scouts the Reformer and his 
absurdity by a vast and overwhelming majority. Never, in the annals of Par- 
liament, did Minister look so mean, so small, so contemptible, as this ! 

On Friday Lord John comes to the House with the gigantic measure which is 
to scatter dismay and desolation amongst the Conservatives, and opens his Cor- 
poration Reform Question in a speech, faint and weak, morally and physically ; 
and remarkable for nothing but gross and groundless personalities, party spite, 
and the peculiar good taste of illustrating the points and positions his Lordship | 
had taken, by references to boroughs, upon which not one syllable has yet been | 

reported to the House of Commons. But the small man’s labour was in vain. | 
Sir Robert Peel, in a speech full of constitutional principle, sound reasoning, 





and bitter irony, cut up the trashy diatribe of the Right Honourable rent-charge | 


Middlesex voter into tatters, and wound up a debate, which people imagined 


likely to last a week, and shake the country from one end to the other, in about | 


a couple of hours, laying open to the view of the people, the admirable princi- 
ple of some such Bill as that proposed by Lord John, which should, by steering 
clear of all political objects, benefit men of all political opinions. 

Mr. Edward Ellice is at length satisfied that Lord John will not do for a 
leader. Faint and feeble as he was at the beginning, his decadence is now too 
Seriously visible to be concealed even from his best friends; and we should not 


be surprised, malgré Lord Melbourne (or rather, malgré what Lord Melbourne | 


has said), to find Mr. O'Connell elected leader in his stead. This would render 
the Dictator supreme. The Head of the English Opposition with an Irish Tail 
would complete the history. 

‘o be serious on the subject : it is notorious that the dissatisfaction and dis- 
appointment (at which last, we wonder)) of the Whigs and Radicals, as regares 
the leadership, are universal and unqualified, and we very much doubt whether 
his Lordship, who has shown himself so distinctly since his accession to high 
office, will be able to carry even his Irish Tithe Bill through the House of Com- 
mons—that Bill upon which he rode into power, and which, if it falls, will as 
surely throw him out of it. The fact is, he has neither mental nor physical 
powers for the undertaking, and it is almost as painful as it is ludicrous to wit- 
hess his miserable attempts. 

—~— 


Hatest Lntelligence. 


Lord Hill has issued a general order forbidding private soldiers on home ser- 
vice appearing in the streets, when off duty, with their side arms. 


The Ballot —On the 2d of June, Mr. Grote brought forward his motion on the | 


ballot, which he prefaced by a speech of considerable length, in the course of 
which he contended that independent voting could only be secured by that means, 
40 Opinion which the last general election, and still more recent events in De- 
Vonshire and elsewhere, had strengthened. The Hon. Member alluded also to 





by pur., v. Musters.—Scots Fusileer Gds: Ens. and Lt. W. F. Brandreth to be | motion was opposed by Mr. P. Thomson, Sir R. Peel, and others, and on a 
Lt. and Capt. by pur., v. Stanley, who rets. ; C. F. Seymour, Gent., to be Ens. 


a 2 . » ) > j 
| and Lt. by pur., v. Brandreth.—2d Foot : W. Reed, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., division, was lost by a vote of 126 to 216. It is not probable that any farther 


_y. Walton, who rets.—9th Do: Ens. D. M. Bathune, from the 99th Ft., to be | measure for relieving the landed interest will be urged during the existing 


Ens., v. Rooke, who exchs.—16th Do: Lt. C. Murray to be Capt. without pur., | Session. 
v. A. P. Browne, dec.; Ens. G. H. Wallace to be Lt., v. Murray; Ensign | The Marquess of Londonderry, it will be observed, called the attention of the 
William Maclaine Ross, from the 91st Foot, to be Ensign, vice Wallace.—17th | House of Lords to the Quadruple Treaty, and to the succours that had been sent 


Do ; James G. De Burgh, Gent., to be Ensign by pur., v. Furneaux, who rets.— | : , er ; : 
18th Do: Ens. Hon. H. Hare to be Lt, by pur., v. Towers, who rets; E. Jod- to Spain from Great Britain. It appears from the reply of Lord Melbourne, 


rell, Gent., to be Ens , by pur., v. Hare.—19th Do: Maj. 'T. Raper to be Lt.- | that vessels have been fitted out for Spain from British ports, and among others 
Col., without pur., v. Hardy, dec ; Capt. L. H. Hughes to be Maj., v. Raper ; the Royal William steamer, formerly of Quebec ; and that muskets, sabres, &c., 
Lt. R. Chambers to be Capt., v. Hughes ; Ens. R. A. M. Franklin to be Lt., v. | have been furnished by the British Government to the amount of £200,000. 
Chambers ; Gent. Cad. J. Cochrane, from the Rl. Mil. Col., to be Ens., v. | Spain, it is understood, is torepay this sum hereafter ; the Duke of Wellington 


open . : © liste .. ~ Pag yb was of Sat J emenel, and Lord Melbourne both having determined not to press for payment at this mo- 


Walker, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Bell, app. to the 59th Ft.—59th Do: Lt. | ment. It does not appear from the debates whether any of these supplies were 


| M. G. Matson to be Capt. by pur., v. Briscoe, who rets; Ens. W. W. Lodder | furnished while the Duke was in office last spring. It is not material to us 


to be Lt. by pur., v. Matson; Ens. T. Bell, from the 55th Ft. to be Ens., v. | whether his Grace did or did not sanction this supply, for he had before him the 


Lodder.—63d Do : Lt. D. M:Carthy Stubbeman to be Capt. by pur.. V. Sey- | Treaty wherein England had pledged herself to furnish arms and warlike stores 
mour, who rets ; Ens. J. Thorp to be Lt., by pur., v. Stubbeman; G. N. Harri- to the Queen when called for. From the letter and spirit of the treaty he could 
son, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Thorp.—89th Do: Ens. and Adj. C. R. B. | en on ; a oe — 


Granville to have the rank of Lt.—90th Do: Lt. W. Hickey, from the h. p. of POs as a British Minister, depart, however much he might privately disapprove 
the 41st Ft., to be Lt., v. Landreth, dec. ; Gent. Cadet. H. Savage, from the of that treaty. The Duke had, moreover, on accepting office, promised not to 


; Ri. Mal. Col., to be Ens., without pur., v. Ross, app. to be 16th Ft.—98th Do: | alter the foreign policy of his predecessors. The circumstance, however, shows 
| Lt. G. D. Patterson, from the h. p. Unatt. to be Lt.. v. H. S. Maxwell, who that the 


principle of the treaty has been recognized, and offers a pledge that it 


exchs., receiving the differ. ; Gent. Cadet T. H. Lovett, from the Rl. Mil. Col., will be fully acted up to. In our last we gave the principal clauses of the treaty 


to be Ens., by pur., v. Paterson, prom.—99th Do: Ens. C. H. Rooke, from the | eal fi 
9th Ft., to be Ens., v. Bethune, who exchs. ; J. Garland, Gent., to be Ens., by and showed that France had not bound herself to interfere by force ; and the idea 
pur., v. Mitchell, who rets.—2d West India Regt. ; Capt. G. P. Hawkins, from | that now seems to prevail is, that neither France or England will send troops, 
the h. p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. Egerton, app. to the 90th Ft.—Unattached : | but that as the repeal of the Foreign Enlistment Bill will allow British subjects 
Ens. G. D. Patterson, from the 98th Ft., to be Lt., by pur.—Memorandum : Lt. 


W. Cox, upon h. p. of the 12th Ft., has | i i 0 7, | : : , 
with the Ae of cece are ee aes Suara tree | will in this way be afforded. It is also hinted that British officers will be allow- 
, 3a « 4 ) € 4 , , 


in the Colonies. to go on this service without losing their half pay. In this way the Carlists 

Commissions in the Regiment of Royal London Militia, signed by his Majesty’s | may be put down by the power of foreign and mercenary bayonets, but they will 

Commissioners of Lieutenancy for the said City. | never be subdued by the Queen herself, although she has the possession of the 
Wis T We > J ems : Py i - . 

_ William Thompson, Esq., M. P., and Alderman, to be Lieut.-Col., vice Lt.- government, the fortresses, the keys of the treasury, and the command 
Col. Joshua Jonathan Smith, Alderman, deceased; Edward Tickner, Esq , om ied kesthy of Tien Catlins, i b 
Henry Butterworth, Esq, and William Hicks, Esq., to be Captains ; Ensign of the army and navy. ‘The power and popularity of Don Carlos is not to be 
Robert Dallinger, and Ensign James Deans, to be Lieutenants; Assistant-Surgeon shaken by any thing Spanish. 
Samuel Tarratt, to be Surgeon. The resignation of the office of Lord Chamberlain by the Marquess Wel- 

AFFAIRS OF SPAIN. lesley, which took place some time since, bas been again brought up. It will be 

Paris, June 12.—The question of intervention 1s arranged between the recollected that the Marquess of Londonderry, who is a capital marplot to 
powers which are parties to the Quadruple Treaty, and the English journals re- 
ceived yesterday fully confirm what we have written on the subject. A new 
energy is to be given to the execution of the Treaty. The resources which | “~~ 
will be placed at the disposal of General Valdez, will enable him probably to as- filling up of the Irish appointments to the Melbourne Cabinet ; and that the 
sume the offensive, while the active co-operation of the allies of Queen Isabel | Noble Marquess had so expressed himself to his Royal Highness, the Duke of 

a bt give ms her = amore energetic action against the factions Cumberland, at the King’s Levee. ‘The truth of this statement was denied by 
which oppose her authority. 

The Working Chronicle is very explicit :—“ The policy of England is Lord Melbourne, and accordingly many of the liberal presses, with great propriety 
peace,” says the Whig journal, “ because peace is for the interest of England, and delicacy, forthwith charged Lord Londonderry and the Duke of Cumber- 
and not because she fears war. Peace ought to be preserved, unless the honour | land, who is the King’s brother, with concocting and uttering a falsehood. ‘This 
of the country absolutely requires a contrary course. The present Cabinet is | Jed to a correspondence between the Duke of Cumberland and the Marquess of 
essentially pacific in all its measures. It will religiously observe the engage- 
ments it has made in the Quadruple treaty. France without doubt will fulfil 
her duties with the same fidelity. A convention has just been signed between 


to organize themselves and proceed to Spain—succour upon a large scale 





friends as well as foes, stated that the Noble Marquess, Wellesley, was dissatis- 
fied at the influence that had been exercised by the great Irish Agitator in the 


Wellesley, as to what did pass between them at the Levee, and on the 2d of 
June, when all the parties were assembled in the House of Lords, the Marquess 


Portuguese legion is to march, at the expense of Spain, to the aid of Valdez. 
Fresh munitions and arms will be sent from England to the Peninsula, if re- 
quired, and an Order in Council will authorize his Majesty’s subjects disposed 
to engage in the service, to enter the Portuguese legion, or serve under the im- 


the diplomatist representing Spain and Portugal, by virtue of which an auxiliary °! Londonderry, who is not a man to be argued out of his christian name, stood 


up and made the following remarks :— 

The Marquess of Londonderry said that he wished, seeing a Noble Marquess 
(Wellesley) in his place, and seeing also present an illustrious Duke (Cumber- 
Jand), and the Noble Viscount at the head of his Majesty’s Government, to avail 


| Exchange at New York on London,60 days, 94 a 92 per cent. prem. 


mediate orders of Valdez.” | himself of that opportunity to offer a few words on a subject that had created a 

London, June 8, (Evening.)—A correspondent of the Morning Herald says, | very considerable degree of interest. He would have been satisfied to let this 
under date of Sare 2d June, ‘I can announce it as a positive fact that five days | matter rest on the last conversation that had occurred with reference to it, but 
ago orders were received at Bayonne, by telegraph, for Gen. Harishope, to hold | he could not do so when he saw the conduct of an illustrious Duke called into 
| himself in readiness to enter Spain at any moment; and the officers have con- | question—when he saw it asserted in those respectable journals, the Morning 
| sequently collected the horses and material necessary for their campaign. Yes- | Chronicle and the Globe, which were said to be in the interest of the present 
| terday that telegraph brought a counter order. The General was directed to | Government—when he saw it there broadly set forth, that that illustrious duke 
| suspend his operations. ‘There have been placed to day between La Croix du | had stated what was not founded in fact. That being the case, and having had a 
| Bugues and the bridge of Behebie, forming the line of the frontier, more than | communication on the subject, he conceived it to be impossible for him not to 
30 pieces of cannon, and munitions, together with arms and baggage. ‘ throw himself once more on the indulgence of the House while he again noticed 

MARRIED.—At St. John, New Brunswick, on the Ist inst., by the Rev. B. S. | He felt great satisfaction in stating that, in consequence of a correspondence 
| Gray, D.D., James William Boyd, Esq., Barrister at Law, to Emma Carleton, that had taken place on the subject, and the letters connected with which he 
| 








fourth daughter of the Honourable Cnarles J. Peters, Esq., his Majesty’s At- | now possessed, an explanation had been given, which left him nothing to unsay 
torney-General. ; r of that which he had formerly said. [Hear, hear.} The illustrious Duke was, 
On the 7th May, at Brighton Crescent, Portobello, by the Rev. Torry Anderson, | jt appeared, fully borne out in what he had stated. (Hear, hear] If their 


— Lae Esq. to Anne, third daughter of the Rev. Richard Waistell, Cleasby, Lordships desired it, the documents should be laid before them; If the Noble 
England. 


In this City on the {4th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Dewey, Mr. James Grimshaw, of Viscount, who was acquainted with those papers, were not satisfied, it would be 
New Orleans, to Miss Mary Julia Berthoud, eldest daughter to N. Berthoud, Esq. | for him to call for the documents, and their Lordships might then proceed as they 
of New York. thought fit. For his own part, he was perfectly satisfied. 

On Thursday morning last, at St. Thomas’s Church, by the Right Reverend Viscount Melbourne—I also am satisfied, and have no wish to cal! for these 
Bishop Onderdonk, Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, M. D., to Anne Ferrand, eldest documents. [Lauglhiter.] 
daughter of Joshua Waddington, Esq. The Marquess Wellesley—Neither have I. 


After this a reader of very moderate sagacity will have no difficulty in dis- 








covering who spoke the truth, why it was that Lord Weilesley cut the new 
Ministry, and also how well founded was the suspicion, that if Lord Melbourne 
was the head, the Agitator was certainly the tail, of the new concern. And as 
the head of modern liberalism is like a fish, directed by the motions of the 
tail, it fellows thet Mr. O’Connell is now the prime mover of matters and things 


GENE ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1835. — 





The Virginian has arrived from Liverpool, bringing our regular files from 
London to the 7th ult. The Isaac Clason has also arrived from France, by in Downing-strees. 
| which we are in possession of Paris dates to the 14th, and London to the 12th. | ‘We have inserted cleewhere the remarks of two extreme papers on the Par 
From the Ist to the 7th of June was a busy week in Parliament ; coveral ond liamentary intelligence of the week—the Spectator and the John Bull. There is 
portant measures were brought forward, some were disposed of, others conti- nothing like hearing both sides. Poor John Bull must be sorely puzzled to keep 
nued, but all amply and fairly discussed. On the 5th, Lord John Russell brought 
forward his great measure of Corporation Reform, the most important subject of | C. Horn, son to the composer and vocalist, is making his first essay on this 
the session, and the Bill was read a first time. We have given in the preceding side the Atlantic in Opera, with very encouraging prospects. He has a very fine 
columns a sketch of his Lordship’s speech, as well as Sir Robert Peel's. in re- | rich mellow voice, capable of great expression, which is nightly developing itself 
ply. and have, moreover, copied from the Times a clear and copious abstract of 44 he loses the embarrassment and natural fear that always accompany true 
the Bill itself. These will put our readers in full possession of the principles of | merit. On his first night in Henry Bertram, he was warthly greeted on his entrée 
the measure. It will be observed that no opposition was offered by the Conser- | and very deservedly encored in March to the Battle Field. Carlos, in the Duenna, 


T > i i the Prince, in Cinderella, he has 
vatin : Si ort P. isti , d that a reform of | Trumore, in the Lord of the Manor, an ( . 
pena an eB wringer teas weeny ngiengetttd _- prepared and performed during a short engagement of five nights, with the 


the Corporations was necessary, end thet be was sendy to lend we ones Sie | steadiness of an experienced professor ; of course he is aided by his father, who 
assistance, and actually offered some suggestions, which were received by Lord | will appear on Tuesday evening for his son’s benefit, the first and only time 
John Russell. As the measure has been so cordially received by all parties, and | these two years. Mrs. Knight, Mrs. Conduit, and Mr. Norton on the Trumpet, 
as the Conservative interest is now so powerful in the House of Commons, we | will add to the evening's eauninee: 
are led to hope that such a bill will be passed as will be productive of real benefit| *,* We observe by the Toronto gg phages attack has been made “hea 
i i that when in Committee, Sir Robert Peel | ™ the Courier newspaper of that place. As the paper containing this attack has 
ae ee Se ae ; : | never reached us, we can say nothing either in reply or defence ; nor can we, 
will urge such objections and alterations as he deems consistent with the | for the same reason, decide whether we shall treat the assailant with the pro- 
views of his party and the well-being of the country. Lord John Russell, in found indifference we usually award to such suitors for our notice. At any rate 
the course of his speech, indulged in much party feeling ; but the reply of his | we beg of our ego aagehn send us a copy of ro paper in a 
clever opponent turned the tables upon him, particularly in regard to those im- | time expressing our utter unconsciousness of having given any per: 


» slightest cause for censure—more especially one who can with Justice 
’ at the for , | Tonto the slig o vial) . 
maculate places—Portsmouth and Derby. It appears that mer place, | sign himself “ John Bull. Perhaps this latter is some ass in a lion’s skin. 


; yhich ne vere expended in feasting t ‘iG 
the funds were £600, out of which nearly £500 were expended’ in rem py a | The President has arrived from London, but does not bring any later advices. 
reform Members to Parliament, an expense which, under the old Tory misrule, London, June 9.—The King has appointed the Earl of Gosford to be Gever 
used to be paid out of the Members’ own pockets. At the latter place, it | nor-in-Chief of the provinces of Lower and Upper Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
seems that the growth of Conservativism has been so constant, that it has been | Brunswick, &c. 





in the right path between two such luminaries. 
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DA CAPO s 





BEGINNING LIFE AT FORTY. 
{ SSETCH FROM REAL LIFE 
« Five feet eight, broad shoulders, hazel eyes, florid complexion, good nose, 
white teeth, high forehead, curly dark brown hair.” Had I been lost or mis- 
laid at the of nineteen, such a description my affectionate parents might 
have circulated, in the fond hope of recovering their youngest treasure. Now 
alas !—but | will not anticipate 


age 


I had good health and good spirits, and thought myself good-looking. and that 
is sufficient to insure happiness at nineteen. I was, however, a younger son,— 
the youngest, indeed, of five children,—and it was therefore my doom to dig out 
my own path through the world. My father had it not in his power to do more 
than give me a sum sufficient to buy me the spade with which I was to dig it ;— 
in other words, to pay for my outfit Away I went to earn my bread by the 
sweat of my brow, in a climate where European brows are peculiarly addicted 
to the moisture which in genteel society is rarely named 

An uncle of mine had an estate ina West India island. and, it being con- 
sidered prudent to send out somebody to look after it, I was offered an allowance, 
and at the same time a line of conduct was poirted out which could not fail, if 
diligently followed, to lead to competence, and indeed to wealth, in the compara- 
tively short period of twenty years. 

I acceded to the proposal with delight. The climate was unhealthy ; no mat- 
ter, | relied confidently on the strength of my constitution, and talked of my 
return at the end of twenty years, with pockets full of money, as gaily as if | 
had been speaking of events which were expected to take place in a twelve- 
month ! 

** How indefatigably will I toil,”’ said I, ‘and how rapidly will the time pass ! 
In twenty years I still shall be on ‘Acs side forty, still in the very prime and vi- 
gour of life; young enough to enjoy wealth and all its advantages, and yet old 


enough to avoid the shoals and quicksands which would probably destroy me | 


were I now unforlunately in possession of the expected treasure 


How I long 
to be forty ! 


would that | could overleap the intermediate years, and see myself 
reflected in yonder mirror, erect and robust, in the full maturity of good looks, 
forty years of age, with forty thousand pounds in the funds !” 

I will not trouble the reader with the name of the island to which I was to be 
voluntarily transported, nor will I point out the precise} path in which I was to 
grub my way to independence. Whether my exertions were to be mercantile or 
Jegal,—whether I was perched for twenty years on a high stool before a higher 
desk,—or superintending slavery (for | am speaking of the pas/) in the open air, 


in a nankeen suit of dittos, with an immense straw hat, shall be matters left to | 


the diligent research of the curious. I at once overleap the laborious interval, 
and come to the period when I found myself, as had been predicted, thirty-nine, 
and very rich. Be it most particularly remembered that my life during these 
twenty years had been one of anticipation. I left England for the purpose of 
enjoying life on my return. Enjoyment during my absence was not thought of 
I had an object to gain, and every nerve was strained, every thought was devot- 
ed, to its attainment 


The boy who leaves the play ground to go into school and get through a hard 


task, when the job is finished rushes back to the scene of his sports precisely | 


as spirited, as capable of exercise, and as alive to enjoyment as when he left 
them: and | thought myself the prototype of the boy; I felt no change within 
me,—in the glass which had reflected ine daily for twenty years, it was not pro- 
bable that I should detect an alteration. No; I would go and resume my old 
position af home, just as if I had never quitted it! 

And home I went, with my bags of money and all my golden dreams of en- 
oyment ! 


habitants, had discovered that the well in his garden produced water that tasted 
particularly nasty. 
clared it to be eminently medicinal, analyzed it, and clearly pointed out how 
much salt there was init, and how much carbonate of soda. and other nasty 
things; and the end of it was that people came there in crowds of a morning to 
make wry faces, swallow goblets of the physical stream, and listen to the ne- 
cessary accompaniment of a band of wind instruments. 

The only change that the lapse of twenty years had produced in my native 
town was a considerable increase of buildings. There my family still resided, 
all but my poor father: he was an invalid when I left home, and he had long 
since been nu:inbered with the dead. 

It is high time that I should announce the members of my family. |My mo- 
ther when | left home was fat, fair, and probably forty,—not that she owned to 
anything like that age. I have said that I was the youngest of five children : 
my three sisters were the first born, and my brother was one year older than 
myself. 


How impatient was I during the voyage! the night, too, that I was forced to | 


sleep at the inn at Bristol ! 


and then the next day, what weather ! how it rained 
and blew ! 


No inside place in the coach; but what cared I? 
ws teens, and | never gave a thought to my constitution ; off I went, and arrived 
at my mother’s house late in the evening. 

Shall | ever forget our first meeting,—the happy meeting that I had 30 long 
anticipated ! No, never! Was it happy’ how could it be otherwise ? 

My mother received me as mothers ever receive a child,—all tears and affec- 
tion. But, oh! what a change! The fatness and the fairness so entirely gone ;— 
the old woman sat by my side, looking up in my face through a pair of specta- 
cles. And what was my first thought’? It was this,—that my dear mother was 
grown old and infirm, that her life was rapidly on the wane, and that during her 
best days, the enjoyments of which [ might have shared and promoted, I had 
been far away in a distant land. I am aware that I must very imperfectly de- 
scribe the feeling that chilled me; I saw a change that I had not anticipated, 
and for which I was unprepared,—and I cried like an infant 

My brother had married the year after I quitted England, but he still resided 
in the same town, and, had he been aware of my arrival, would certainly have 


met me at my mother’s, but I was sure to see my former playfellow the next 


Being, therefore, unavailable for culinary purposes, he de- | 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| morning. One of my sisters (the eldest) was a widow, the other two still un- 
| married, and they now all resided with my mother. 
“ They will come to you immediately,” said my mother; * but you were not 
| expected so soon, and you know, George, that ladies of a certain age cannot 
| bear to be caught en dishabille.” 

**A certain age!” said I. ‘Oh, yes: Matilda zs five years older than J.” 


| And presently down came Matilda, the widow, a lady of forty-five, who, by 


dint of overmuch rouge, overmuch black front, and eyebrows artificially arehed 
and blackened, had contrived to make herself appear fifty at the very least. It 
was not the Matilda I had left twenty years before ; there was not the slightest 
resemblance ; face, figure, manner, voice, all utterly unlike my sister ‘ Matty.” 
I saw it,—I felt it. ‘The meeting gave me not the slightest pleasure ; on the 
contrary, it was more painful than I can deseribe, particularly when I perceived 
that she never would have recognized me. 

But I have not done yet. Presently appeared the elder of the two old tnaids, 
aged forty-five ; she had never been the least good looking, and had therefore, I 
suppose, relinquished all matrimonial views earlier than many women, and was 
now what my mother hinted at as “rather serious,” and what the widow had 
openly declared to be “ very methodistical.”” She was as neat as possible, as 
mild as milk, and I thought as cold as an icicle. She was soon followed by the 
youngest spinster (of forty-three), who was always called by the other two 
“child.” She had been pretty—very much so J thought, when I left home— 
and she now, I suppose, might be said to have ‘ ¢races” of beauty; but not a 
glimpse of my own gay sister Mary! She wore what, to my mind, on a woman's 
head, is the greatest of abominations—a wig. A male wig is to my fancy a bad 
business ; it never makes any body look younger or better than he would look 
without it; it deceives nobody, and yet every body who wears one flatters him- 
self that not one in a hundred discovers his secret. When a man above forty 
is pointed out as good-looking. he is invariably the man without the wig; but a 
female wig is a hundred times worse! a wig with a long tail, which is twisted 
‘up to act youth ! a wig with a flower stuck init! Itis like a garland on a tomb- 
stone, for a wig, after all, is but a memorial of departed youth! and such a wig 
was my sister Mary’s, with a bit of lily of the valley hitched under one of the 
curls. I longed to snatch it off, and throw it into the fire, but thought perhaps 
that might not be taken in good part, and I desisted. 

I felt miserably out of spirits, wofully disappointed, and I could not tell one 
of the family the cause of my depression. I felt relieved when it was time to 
take my candle and go to bed, an, after so long a journey in the open air, I 
soon fell fast asleep. The next m. ‘ng I awoke by no means a giant refreshed ; 
my wetting of the previous day baad ,.ven me a lumbago and pains in all my 
limbs, and when I entered the breakfast-room, with my back bent, and one leg 
following the other with considerable difficulty, I saw clearly that my mother and 
sisters looked at me with compassion, and considered me a premature Methusalem. 

There was, however, an old gentleman standing by the fire to keep me in 
countenance, and by his side a remarkably fine young man, who, on turning round 
at my entrance, displayed the very face of my dear elder brother, just as I had 
left him twenty years before. I shuffled up to the lad without an instant’s 
hesitation. and, calling him by his name, caught him in my arms; to my surprise 
the young man laughed good-humouredly, but as it appeared rather with a feeling 
of awkwardness, and, without by any means reciprocating my endearments, 
walked away to the window. The elderly gentleman, however, endeavoured to 
make amends ; he shook me most paternally by the hand, and apologized for my 
nephew's coldness. My nephew! yes, he was born two years after I left Eng- 
land! and there was my brother, who, having now been married near twenty 








| years, and possessing moreover a numerous family, had /eft off being a young 
I had left my family residing in a country town, but dignified with the name | 


of a watering-place; for some medical gentleman, most fortunately for the in- | 


man, and might, as the phrase goes, be “ taken for any age.” 

Some men leave off being young much earlier than others; a great deal 
depends upon the constant habit of making up to go into society. By making up, 
I by no means infer the use of cosmetics, dyes, &c.; but merely the very inno- 
cent endeavour to make oneself ‘look one’s best.’ When once this habit is 
given up, whether from ill-health or the withdrawing from society, there’s an end 
of the matter—there’s no resuming it; look in the glass, and the elderly gentle- 
man stands before you ! 

Here was another disappointment, and a bitter one ; however, I made the best 
of it. I took a great fancy to my nephew, perhaps because I found in him the 
sole representative of the bloom which time had so ruthlessly wiped away from 
all the rest of the family. He seemed to take to me too, and my spirits began 
to rise ; but accidentally, as I left the room, I heard him say to my sister, “I 
say, aunt, what can we do to amuse the old gentleman !”’ and that was a damper ! 

My disappointments were many, but to describe them in detail would be 
tedious. At balls I found that nobody expected me to dance, unless indeed there 
happened to be a lack of beaux, and then my “ good-nature” in standing up was 
remarked, or some pert girl said, ‘* What! you figuring away !” 

I was advised by all my family to marry, by all meane the very thing I wished ; 


| but I never dreamed of proposing for any woman that was not young and pretty ; 
My heart was in 


I did propose for one that was decidedly both, and was rejected. 

And had I spent the twenty best years of my life, incessantly toiling to obtain 
wealth, in order that I might return home to enjoy myse!f? and had I returned 
at last only to discover that the season for enjoyment had passed away! So it 
would appear ; but I had committed one great error, and these little confessions 
of an elderly gentleman may prove a warning to others who are similarly situated. 

Let no one dream of “ beginning life at forty ;” were I to start again at the 
age of nineteen, to play the same part, on the same stage, I should know that 
on that stage my scene of youth must be enacted, and there the heroine of my 
love-story must be wooed and won. If it be your lot to pass sO many years ina 
foreign land, that Jand must be the scene of your hopes and fears—your joys 
and sorrows—vyour loves—your friendships—your associations. Toil and climate 
may thin the hair and tan the cheek, but the married man and the father is not 
expected to return unchanged—he has assumed a new character ; while one who, 





like myself, returns at the end of twenty years en garcon, to dance quadrilles 
and look for a wife, will find that, in his matrimonial researches, it behoves him 











New York, May, 1835. 
HE undersigned, having entered into the General Auction and Commission 
Business, under the firm of “ IRVING, EMBREE & CO.” offer their services 
to their friends and the public. They will give their best attention to all business 
committed to their charge, especially to Sales of Real of Leasehold Estate, whether 
by Auction or private contract ; and will, at all times, endeavour to give satisfaction 
to those who may favour them with their commands. 

They likewise offer their services in procuring investments of Funds, or Loans upon 
Real or Leasehold Estate, and in effecting Exchanges of Property in town or 
country, 

Their offices are at No. 21 Wall street. 


Respectfully soliciting a share of patron- 
age, they remain, &c., ‘G 


EBENR. IRVING, 

, LAWRENCE E. EMBREE, 

[May 16.—6m.] SANDERS IRVING. 

PRCA DING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 683 Broad- 
) way, corner of Amity street, N. Y.—Mrs. Coley begs to announce to the public 

her intention of commencing the duties of her Seminary the first week in May. 

The situation she has chosen is pre-eminently healthful and elegible, and she re- 
spectfully solicits public favour, trusting by a sedulous and anxious attention to her 
pupils, to insure their improvement, and to merit the confidence and approbation of 
their parents. 

The French language will be constantly spoken. Mrs. Coley will give lessons in 
Drawing every Saturday morning, to such Young Ladies (not her pupils) as may be 
desirous of acquiring that accomplishment. 

In order to obviate the necessity which frequently devolves on the parents of the 
Day Scholars in having to supermtend their lessons, Mrs. Coley has determined to 
devote each afternoon, for the purpose of preparing their lessons for the following day. 

Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: 
Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr, Phillips, 

Rey. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 
Rev. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers,M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D. 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. 








| soles LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law,46 John Street, 
. 


New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti 


| tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any partof England, either in 


' relation 


to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 
J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 


| Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 
Cc 


onveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 


| requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe- 


| cuted by 





parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms of 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect, Persons 


| in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 


| plying asabove. Allletters to be post paid. 
| 





not to be over particular. T. H. B. 


Aug. 9,-lyeow 
BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 
e@ William street, New York Jan. 6. 


RS AMUEL AVERY, Mechanical and Surgeon Dentist, will continue to operate 
in both departments of the profession at No. 4 Park Place. 








[April 4.---4m.] 

HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 

can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior methods 

of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 

---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chamber-st., N. Y (Jan. 10.-ly. 


AR bem pete meer” BRYAN and J. B. STOUT, Dentists, have asso- 
ciated themselves under the firm of Bryan & Stout, for the practice of the se- 
veral branches of their profession. 

Their respective operating rooms are located at the house of the former, No. 115 
Chambers-street, between Church and Chapel streets. June 13.-3m. 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 

The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each month, 

















Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb, 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T.M.Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar.14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan, 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 





The above packets are ships of the firstclass,coppered and copperfastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the. speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction an 


furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. Theprice 


of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed, For freight erpas- 
sage,apply tothe masters,on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. { Days of Sailing from 4 Days of Baling from 
New-York. avre. 

Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,j/Feb.24, June 24, Oct. 24, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8, April24, Aug.16,) “ 16, * 8, “ 1; 
Francois Ist, J. Casttoff. 16, May 8, ** 24,)Mar. 1, “* 16, ‘** 8 
Normandie, W.W. Pell) “ 24, ‘“* 16,Sept. 8) ‘“* 8, July 1, by 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,j ‘* 24, ** 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson,| ‘** 8, May 24, Sept.16, = i, * Be rif 1, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt| ‘* 16, June 8, “ 24,{April t, “ 16, “* 8 
Poland, Anthony, | “ 24,  “ 16, Oct. 8) “ 8, Aug. 1, ‘* 165 
Erie, J.Funk, |Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1,) ‘* 24, ** 24, Dec.24, 
Albany, Hawkins, | “ 8, June 24, Oct. 16, ‘ 16, * 8, 1, 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ** 16, July 8, Nev.24,JMay 1, “* 16, Jan e. 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| “* 24, “ 16, Dec. 8, ** 8,Sept. 1, pa ze 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. 5 - - : 24, “* 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,| ‘* 8, July 24, “ 16,) “ 16, } 8, Feb . 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “16, Aug. 8, “* 24,JJune 1, “* 16 ’ 











These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commande'd, with elegant accommo~ 


dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. 
subscibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, free of allcharges except 
the expenses actually incurred. 


Goodsfsent to either of the 


C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wallst- 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wail st. 


(We 
jtor § 


us a fe 


